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To obtain accurate and reliable information regarding the labor 
and material requirements of farms in central Kansas and the rela- 
tions between their crop and livestock enterprises, an intensive study 
of the organization and operation of a number of representative farms 
in McPherson County, for the years 1920 to 1922, inclusive, has been 
made. The information thus acquired forms a basis for judging the 
desirability of different combinations of enterprises, determining 
those combinations which should prove most profitable under vary- 
ing price relations, and indicating ways in which efficiency in the 
various operations may be attained. 

The farmers whose businesses these figures represent supplied the 
data. <A field man employed cooperatively by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of te United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Kansas State Agricultural Experiment Station collected the 
data, beginning January 1, 1920. 


DESCRIPTION OF AREA 


McPherson County is centrally located in the eastern portion of the 
wheat belt of Kansas (fig. 1). The farms studied are all in the 
vicinity of McPherson, the county seat. Data from these farms are 
specifically applicable to the wheat-growing regions of central Kansas. 

The farmers of this region have always depended upon wheat as 
their most important source of cash income. They have not grown 
other crops or kept livestock on any extensive scale except when the 
weather has been unusually unfavorable to wheat growing, or when 
the prices of wheat have been exceptionally low. 
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SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF McPHERSON COUNTY 


The first settlers came to McPherson County in 1866 and the 
county was organized in 1870. At that time there were 239 farms in 
the county containing an average of 192 acres each (see Table 1). 
The decade from 1870 to 1880 was one of rapid settlement and 
expansion. ‘Two railroads came into the county in 1879. By 1880 
more than 80 per cent of the land area was in farms and 60 per cent ~ 
of that in farms classed as improved. The population has varied 
little since the ey was fully settled in 1880. 
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Fig. 1.—The type of farming in McPherson ae is that of most of the winter-wheat belt of central 


TaBLE 1.—WNumber of farms, land in farms, value of land and pre per acre, 
and population of McPherson County, Kans., 1870- 


pauus Land aa erage |Improved ea x 
Year in creage ee builam tion 
Connty farms ane farm | per far ae 


Number Acres Acres Acres Dollars | Number 
19 6 


PS Osa the fe Se aN Eki eee Oo 5, 902 2 

poh | sean Steere ie oe, whoa Ta EE ee a 5 ee 2,949 | 476, 616 162 100 1 17, 143 

SOO 8 Fo ep hee a le Eee 2,849 | 509, 840 79 160 21 21, 614 
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1 Data from Bureau of Census. 
CHANGES IN THE ACREAGE OF IMPORTANT CROPS 


The crops which are grown in this region may be divided into two 
important classes: (1) Those produced for sale, and (2) those pro- 
duced primarily for use in feeding livestock on the farms where 
grown. Winter wheat is the only important crop in the first class; 
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corn, oats, barley, alfalfa, kafir, the sorghums, milo, sudan, and other 
miscellaneous crops belong to the latter class. 

During the 50 years for which statistics relating to crops and live- 
stock are available, there have been significant shifts in the acreage 
of the different crops. 

There have been three distinct periods in the expansion of the 
wheat acreage in this county. (See fig. 2.) The first of these began 
about 1874 and continued a decade. In 1884 there were 157,000 
acres of wheat harvested in the county. The years 1885 to 1887 
were very unfavorable for wheat production and by 1887 the har- 
vested acreage had fallen to less than 30,000 acres. During these 
three years only 44 per cent of the acreage of wheat sown was har- 
vested. The declining price of wheat from 1880 to 1886 was also a 
factor in the reduction of the wheat acreage. (See fig. 3.) In 1887 
only 54,000 acres were sown, which was the smallest acreage sown 
after 1876. Many farmers left the county at this time. However, 
a yield of 24 bushels per acre in 1889 and yields of 14 to 21 bushels 
ie acre during the three following years provided sufficient incentive 

or a continued expansion of the wheat area. 

The second period of expansion of the wheat acreage began in 1889 
and reached a peak in 1901 and 1902 when wheat again occupied 
more than 60 per cent of the grain acreage. The rapid expansion 
which took place from 1889 to 1893 was temporarily checked by low 
wheat yields from 1893 to 1895 and declining prices for wheat from 
1890 to 1894. Improving yields and prices resulted in renewed 
expansion in 1897 and subsequent years until 1902, after which year 
the harvested acreage declined slightly until 1909.1 

Unfavorable weather conditions in the fall and winter of 1909-10 
were responsible for the wheat acreage harvested in 1910 being the 
lowest since 1874. More than 90 per cent of the crop sown in the 
fall of 1909 was abandoned before harvest. Again, in 1912, only 
54 per cent of the sown acreage was harvested. 

In 1913 and 1914 there was very little abandonment of acreage 
and the yields were 14 and 23 bushels per acre, respectively. By 
1914 wheat again constituted more than 60 per cent of the total 
acreage in grain crops. Then began a third period of expansion 
which reached a rae in the 245,000 acres sown to wheat in 1921, 
of which 240,000 acres were harvested. This expansion was, no 
doubt accelerated by the high prices paid for wheat during the period 
from 1917 to 1920. In 1922 wheat constituted 76 per cent of the 
total acreage in grain crops, including corn. 

Of the feed crops produced in this region, corn, oats, and alfalfa 
are the most important. The weather conditions in the fall and 
winter have a considerable influence upon the proportion of the 
acreage of wheat sown that is harvested. Since the wheat crop is 
seeded in the fall, abandonment of the crop before the time for 
seeding spring crops will have a considerable influence upon the 
acreage of the spring crops grown. Many of the radical changes in 
the acreage of the important feed crops may be accounted for prim- 
arily by the causes which affected the wheat acreage. 

1 No data on the abandoned wheat acreage during this period are available. A part of the decreasein the 


harvested wheat acreage during this period may have resulted from unfavorable conditions resulting in 
abandonment. 
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ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CROPS IN McPHERSON COUNTY, KANS., 1875-1922 
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Wheat has always been the most important crop in this region. Some years the wheat fails to 
come through the winter in good condition and a part of the acreage is put into spring crops 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GRAIN ACREAGE IN McPHERSON COUNTY‘ 
1877-1920 
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Fic. 3—When wheat fails to come through the winter in good condition the farmers turn to corn and 
oats. The 5-year moving averages show the trends of prices, yields, and the portion of the grain acreage 


in the three important crops 
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In the period of expansion and development of the seventies and 
early eighties, there was a rapid increase in the acreages of both 
corn and oats. This expansion was given considerable impetus dur- 
ing the years 1885 to 1888, which were not favorable to wheat pro- 
duction. In 1888 the corn and oats acreage constituted more than 
three-fourths of the total acreage of grain crops. The good corn 
yields of 1884 and 1885 directed more attention to corn during the . 
following three years. The favorable wheat years which followed 
soon resulted in a reduction in both the corn and oats acreage and 
the reestablishment of wheat as the major crop. Again in 1896 there 
was a temporary increase in the importance of corn and oats, which 
is accounted for by the reduction in wheat acreage at that time. 

The increase in the acreages of corn and oats from 1909 to 1912 
is accounted for by conditions adverse to wheat production during 
this period. In 1910 the corn acreage reached the high peak of 
191,400 acres, and the 77,700 acres in oats was the largest acreage 
ever grown in that county. This was in response to temporary con- 
ditions and the trend of the acreage of these crops has been down- 
ward since that time. 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBERS AND KINDS OF LIVESTOCK 


With the expansion and settlement that took place during the 
seventies and eighties there was a rapid increase in the number of 
cattle and hogs in the county (fig. 4). This expansion in livestock 
was given considerable impetus by the large production of corn and 
oats following the low wheat production of 1885 to 1888. Durin 
this period the farmers organized cooperative cream stations to se 
their dairy products. Low prices for livestock products and favor- 
able conditions for wheat production from 1888 to 1891 were respon- 
sible for the reduction in livestock and feed crops. 

Another significant increase in the numbers of cattle and hogs in 
the county took place from 1896 to 1900. Here again the explanation 
is found in conditions unfavorable to wheat in 1894 and 1895, whereas 
1896 and 1897 were banner years in corn production. The close 
relationship between the production of corn and the number of hogs 
in McPherson County is shown in Figure 5. Changes in corn pro- 
duction resulting from changes in yields or acreages are quickly 
reflected in the number of hogs. The number of cattle depends upon 
the production of hay, forage, and rough feeds and is not so closely 
related to the production of corn. 

The milk cows are kept primarily for the production of milk and 
butter for use on the farm. Some surplus of these products is sold. 
These cows are a “dual-purpose” type and the raising of calves is 
almost as important as the production of surplus dairy products. 
In addition to the milk cows, some beef cows are kept. 

Sheep have never been of importance in the county. During the 
late seventies and eighties there were a number of sheep which were 
kept primarily on pasture. From 1908 to 1911 large numbers of 
sheep were shipped into the county for winter feeding. This was 
very profitable at first, but in 1911 proved unprofitable on account 
of a rapid decline in prices. The sheep now found in the county are 
in small flocks kept on the general farm to utilize farm-grown rough- 
ages and help to aan the farmstead and farm clear of weeds. 
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HOGS, MILK COWS, AND OTHER CATTLE IN McPHERSON COUNTY, 1877-1920 
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Fig. 4.—Livestock is kept primarily to consume farm-growr roughages and pasture and to supply milk, 


butter, and meat for use on the farm, Five-year moving averages are used 
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It is a matter cf common observation that the rices of farm 


products, wages of farm labor, and other conditions which affect the 
different enterprises are constantly changing. Therefore, farmers 
who would obtain the greatest returns from farming must from time 
to time make some adjustments in the production of their crops and 
livestock. Moreover, the variable climatic conditions of this area 
affect the proportion of the sown wheat acreage that is harvested . 
and the yield per acre and have therefore constituted the primary 
cause of great variations in the percentage of grain acreage in wheat. 


PRODUCTION OF CORN, HOGS, AND CATTLE IN McPHERSON COUNTY, 1877-1920 
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Fic. 5—There is a close relation between the quantity of corn produced in McPherson County and the 
number of hogs grown. In years of good corn yields more sows are kept for breeding purposes and more 
pigs raised. Five-year moving averages are used, and the curves for hogs and cattle are lagged one year 


behind the curve of corn production 


The economic factors which affect the profitableness of different 
lines of production in this area will continue to change. Climatic 
conditions will also continue to fluctuate from year to year. For 
these reasons it is important that the farmers of the area give more 
attention to the selection and combination of those enterprises which 
will give the largest long-time net returns, rather than allow their 
prosperity to depend upon the combinations of unusually favorable 


conditions which seldom prevail. 
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PRESENT TYPE OF FARMING 


Twenty-five farms were included in the study, thirteen for the 
entire three-year period 1920-1922, six for two years, and six for one 
year. ‘These farms are typical of the agriculture and characteristics 
of the region. The average area of the farms included in 1922 was 
295 acres, of which 245 acres were in crops and 42 acres in pasture. 

Wheat occupies the major portion of the cropped land. In 1922 
the area of wheat per farm was 174 acres. Table 2 gives the acreages 
of the various crops on these farms in the years included in the study. 
Wheat is the principal cash crop of the region, and on many farms the 
receipts from wheat constitute a very high proportion of the total 
cash income. 

Corn ranks second in area among the crops grown. It is ordinarily 
used as a feed crop, although occasionally as a cash crop. The 
latter occurs only in the years of good yields of corn. Corn is fre- 
quently planted on land where wheat has failed. 

Oats and alfalfa rank just below corn in acreage grown. The oats 
crop is grown for feed and like corn is frequently grown on abandoned 
wheat land. Alfalfa is the chief hay crop, practically all of which is 
fed on the farms where grown. Rye and barley are minor grain 
crops in this region. 

Kafir, the sorghums, milo, feterita, and Sudan grass are grown in 
limited areas as feed crops. Hach farm usually Fas a few acres of 
one or more of these crops to furnish roughage for work horses and the 
limited number of other livestock kept. 

Prairie hay land is available in small areas on about half of the 
farms. The land left in prairie meadow is usually low and frequently 
is not well drained. 7 

The pastures of the region are of native grasses. Additional 
padeare land is available to some of these farmers at a distance of 10 
to 20 miles and a few use it for stock cattle. 


TABLE 2.— Distribution of crop acreage and total acreage on farms studied 


Average acres per farm in— 


Item 
1920 1921 1922 
MELEE Cle cele eccentric el 162 179 174 
CORE gy are eit Neer, Pha eh eee eer rae ee. See eee sei 34 33 25 
OM Sete Sa ee Se ee ee ee, a ee ee 23 25 17 
Eee eee eee ene ee chy Ee AE Eas NE ee ee oe 2 1 1 
Mahest he sosphums, and feterita J... 3.0 seuqece tao eke sss ta ef 5 6 6 
SHE SIE GSS oe gta pe le pi pis nance ceili een ore 2 3 4 
A ii yeaenea wie re gen yy ere bee! eres ys Oe | ek Sey 2) f8h WT 14 13 15 
IPEAITIO May arene ret eee 2 Be 5 5 3 
AN et STG TSE 9 SESS OP RS oie BSS a ee 247 265 245 
TALES ASELED. tee ons er a ce ee meen Deis Bes pees Fras an BS 40 42 42 
TR SU Eich ts 20 y AH EE asa pea as Me el pete ae ei eR el ee See I 298 318 295 
Area owned by. operator. ..--.-------------------------------------------- 160 143 15i 
ASTIOE LET IOG eee: SE aR Ue ORT amin Se eRe Sena 5 ta Se eee 138 175 144 


Raising livestock is a minor part of the business on the farms of 
this region. The cattle serve the dual purpose of producing beef and 
milk. Many farmers keep only a sufficient number of cows to supply 
the needs of the family table for milk and cream. Those farms having 
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the larger number of cattle usually ee them primarily for beef pro- 
duction and not for dairy purposes. sufficient number of hogs to 
supply meat for the household and to consume farm wastes are kept on 
mostiarms. Poultry receive careful attention on many farms, but the 
usual farm flock is not large. Very few sheep are kept in the region. 

Work horses constitute nearly one-third of all of the livestock on 
these farms. Sufficient work horses are kept to supply the needs of 
the farm during wheat harvest. Most of the farms grow a sufficient 
number of colts to make replacements among the work stock. 
Tractors are used to supplement horse work on about one-third of 
the farms. Table 3 shows the average livestock units of the various 
kinds kept on these farms. 


TABLE 8.—Amounts of the various kinds of livestock 


Average livestock units per 


arm in— 
Livestock 
1920 1921 | 1922 

IVETE COWS ae ee Ss eee ree en ened epee ey Rn pee 4.9 4.7 4.6 
Ofher cattle’) 222228. SF ae See SIRS ee BR A ee 6.5 123 10.1 
NETO GS oe 2 Se a ae ee ee a 2.0 Ne 1.6 
LS OES) 0 ei ass a ete gsr pa 8 ee ee ee eee ee eee Ul aie 6 58 -4 
Poultry = rvews fet 2s] ee Rees eee Pree Fa ee REN fe FEE ESTE Oe Ra 1.6 1.8 
IELOrSeS NOt WOEK: HOrses... - 5- Sad a gh a Ee ee ee epee ra ace ee 253 1.6 1.9 
Wiork horsess. WSS i vee Ahh we ase ibe Set cae SPE pea BP Cao 9.0 8.6 
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The prevailing soil types of the region and on these farms are silt 


loams. The topography is level to very gently rolling. Drainage is 
fairly good over most of the area, although some portions suffer from 
inadequate drainage in years of excessive rainfall. Most of the drain- 
age is by natural watercourses. In some of the lower areas open 
ditches have been dug to facilitate drainage of surface water. Such 
systems are not common, however. A very high proportion of the 
land is tillable, and much of that now in native prairie could be tilled 
if it were desirable. 

Figure 6 shows the rainfall during 1920, 1921, 1922 and the 1913- 
1922 10 year average. ‘The usual growing season is approximately 
150 days. More than 70 per cent of the annual rainfall of 26.5 inches 
comes during the growing season, but the low rainfall and high 
temperatures of July and August frequently affect growing crops 
adversely. 

The region has good dirt roads, many of which are kept dragged. 
They are in condition for the use of automobiles most of the time. 
The farms of the region have ready access to local shipping points. 
This is particularly true of grain elevators, as most of the railroads 
have sidings between the towns in which elevators .are located. 
These elevators are in addition to those in the towns. Few farmers 
need to haul wheat more than 5 or 6 miles, and most of them are 
within less than 7 or 8 miles of a general trading point. 

The city of McPherson, as well as most of the region to which these 
studies are applicable, is adequately supplied with railroads. Four 
lines pass through McPherson. Hutchinson, Wichita, and Kansas 
City are the terminal markets for most of the farm products of the 
region. 
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LABOR AND MATERIALS USED IN CROP PRODUCTION 


Knowledge of the labor, materials, and equipment used in the 
production of different crops is necessary when decisions must be 
made as to what crops to grow. A farmer should have these facts 
in mind also in determining the acreage of the various crops which he 
should produce on his farm. Not only is it important to know the 
quantities of the various items of input which are required for the 
production of different crops; in order to make these decisions 
intelligently, he must also know the seasonal distribution of the 
demands of the various crops for attention. 

A careful study of the use of labor, materials, and equipment on 
different farms in the production of a particular crop reveals the 
fact that there are variations from farm to farm in the amounts 


MONTHLY RAINFALL AT McPHERSON, KANS. 
RAINFALL 
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Fic. 6.—The rainfall in this area varies considerably from year to year. The rainfall of 1920 was more 
nearly normal than that of other years during the study 

of these factors used per acre or per unit of product. These varia- 
tions are the result of the diversity of conditions existing on different 
farms. In so far as these conditions are within the control of the 
farmer, he must decide whether the possible gains to be secured from 
the use of larger machines and teams, the rearrangement of fields, 
or other changes are sufficient to warrant making the changes. In the 
following pages, man labor and horse work used by several farmers 
in the ferent operations which are commonly performed in the 
production of the crops of this area are presented. An attempt is 
made to explain some of the significant variations that are found, 
so that a consideration of these factors will help the individual 
farmer to determine what his requirements should be with the 
conditions under which he is working. 

Following the analysis of the variations found in the performance 
of the different operations, standard requirements for these operations 
are given. These standards represent what may reasonably be 
expected under the conditions ordinarily prevailing. They represent 
an accomplishment somewhat above the average of that found and 
are suggested as standards with which farmers in the area may 
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compare their own requirements and determime the effectiveness 
with which they are performing the various operations. In com- 
puting these standards, reasonable allowance is made for time used 
in going to and from fields, adjusting machinery, making necessary 
minor repairs on harness and machinery in the field, and the like, 
which are incident to the operations. 


WHEAT 


Hard winter wheat is produced in McPherson County. Kanred, 
Turkey, Kharkoff, and Black Hull are the most common varieties 
grown. Most of the wheat is seeded on stubble land which was in 
wheat or oats the previous year. This stubble land is practically 
all plowed or listed for wheat. Listing is usually done early and, 
because it can be done more rapidly, is sometimes preferred to plowing 
when weather conditions indicate that the soil will dry out rapidly 


LABOR IN PLOWING FOR WHEAT 
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Fic 7.—The use of large implements and much power helps to increase the acres that one man can plow 
In a day 


and make it difficult to work. The lister ridges are usually worked 
down with a sled or 2-row cultivator. The land may then be disked 
or given one or two harrowings before it is seeded. An average of 
82 per cent of the acreage on the farms included in this 3-year study 
was plowed, and 12 per cent of the acreage was listed. The plowing 
is from 5 to 6 inches deep and is usually followed by one or two 
harrowings just before seeding. Only a very small part of the plowed 
acreage is disked. A disk is sometimes used for working down the 
listed ridges. 

Some of the corn land is seeded to wheat each year after the corn 
is cut. This land may be disked before seeding if much grass or 
weeds are present, but if the soil is in good condition nothing is done 
except drilling. Wheat seldom follows feed crops such as kafir, 
sorghums, or Sudan grass, because these crops deplete the soil 
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moisture and available plant food late in the season. After the 
wheat is seeded, little attention is given to it during the winter. In 
case there is danger of blowing of the soil, straw or manure may be 
spread over those parts of the field on which blowing is most likely 
to occur. In those years in which a good fall or winter growth is 
secured, the wheat is pastured. In some years a considerable wheat 
acreage is abandoned on account of weather conditions adverse to 
the germination and growth of the crop. This land then goes into 
forn, oats, or other spring crops and back into wheat the following 
call, 

The wheat is usually bound and shocked. It may then be stacked, 
or threshed directly from the shock. Farmers having large areas in 
wheat frequently bind until the wheat is dry enough to permit head- 
ing and then head the remainder of their crop. The threshing of the 
stacked bundle grain and headed grain may occur at any time dur- 
ing the summer or early fall, but shock threshing is done as soon as 
possible after harvest. Many of the farmers haul a part of their 
grain direct from the thresher to the elevator, but the greater portion 
of the wheat is usually binned on the farm at Hinerinte time and 
hauled to the elevator at the convenience of the farmer. 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR SEED-BED PREPARATION AND SEEDING OPERATIONS 


The labor requirements for seed-bed preparation and seeding of 
wheat are shown in Figures 7 to 11, and in Tables 4 and 5. The 
hours per acre of man labor, horse work, and tractor work for per- 
forming each operation once over are given in Figures 7 to 11. In 
Tables 4 and 5 the number of hours is the total for that operation 
whether it was performed once or repeated and does not represent a 
once-over figure as do those in the charts. Where the operation is 
repeated, the number of times is indicated in the column following 
the hour figure. 


TaBLE 4.—Man-labor requirements per acre for wheat seed-bed preparation 
operations, 1922 


Plowing Listing Disking Harrowing 
Yield : 
Farm No. | Area | per a a =a a wae Total 
acre imes imes imes imes 
Labor are Labor a Labor aoe Labor ae 
Acres | Bushels | Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours| Hours 
5 6 ioe Se a ee 155 ASO)) 10: (5 sie. 0. 52u [sae ie eee 0.24 | 0.47} 0.30} 1.30] 0.48 72 
SS SAE as ae Re 254 19. 0 . 28 . 09 0. 82 0. 61 . 16 BOO 36 1. 09 49 p-maia 
Lae ee ae 236 16.6 | 1.70 QD) [idea eres aoe 17 66 2. 00 .64} 12.32 
1 ee od anata ae 128 16. 2 1.14 6524-32 0s eee 1.36 . 68 39 Tee £48 P2237 
CS ree ee 229 1823 le 27 72 15 11 . 04 . 04 64] 1.68 . 30 2. 40 
(Ue 151 19. 0 1. 24 87 19 ay (a: . 24 42 32 1. 59 5 6d 2. 50 
Gen ae eee ae 168 19.4 }11,52 oe] emery Sees ore hz mer 6S ey ame OD 1. 29 S61 betes OD 
Oe ae eget 250 21.4 |11.49 00) )-22 2 ele ata 1,22 -40 | 1.16 . 60 .79 | 12.66 
7 rt eee | ee 212 13.8 | 1.02 72 54 28 . 20 uo 42 2. 00 . 61 2. 79 
ne Re ee IN 323 14.9 }11.12 45 | 1.44 24 . 05 07 | 1.42 2:00.) tad2}] 12-75 
{7 (Sapo Dene 96 27.2 );11.81 2 al Des meth Np ma | 16 42 1. 84 .66 | 13.00 
LG ae SE Sear 139 21.2; 1.24 45 . 83 CA ol fee re bl Wa BLES E a! . 44 Li . 58 3. 09 
OLR Sea Aes 147 18.6; 1.79 . 97 . 04 O37 1223s wee oe . 64 2. 07 Sie: 3. 20 
Ree Pie 82 IBS 7¢ 1. 79 Ss OE ee ee Se Ee De See ee fae . 94 2. 00 . 64 3. 37 
Soe eee 180 21.9 1. 50 47 80 . 43 02 04 . 56 1. 82 56 3. 44 
1 |) een eee eS 148 7A Y/ 1. 49 62 35 3 PA: 54 1. 00 . 84 1. 62 70 3. 92 
Average: 
1,548 acres, 1922?__________ 1.13 . 60 . 43 . 26 ehh: .19 . 50 1. 80 w0o 2. 70 
1,556 acres, 1921 2. = ___-_- 2. 07 | . 89 14 . 09 . 09 15 . 63 1. 98 . 59 3. 52 
1,259 acres, 1923 ?._______-_- 1 1. 96 . 58 3 25 


1 Tractor was used for all or part of the operation on thisfarm. _ 
2 All men using tractors for any wheat operation omitted from this average. 
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REASONS FOR VARIATION IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


The three farms having the lowest man-labor requirements for 
plowing used 5 horses on 2-bottom gangs. The two farms having 
the highest man and horse hours per acre used 2, 3, and 4 horse teams 
and walking or sulky plows a considerable part of the time. On 
farm 2 a 3-bottom plow pulled by a 12-20 tractor is partly responsible 
for the low labor requirement. 


LABOR IN LISTING FOR WHEAT 


MAN HOURS HORSE HOURS PER 4£CRE 
PER ACRE . 
FARM . 
No. HoursO__! 2 Hours ?_ iad Sie eeee os Co 9. IO. IT 2 
iron ss =< - 
! ! | * WEIGHTED 
10-140) ff ! AVERAGE 


Fig. 8.—Listing and working down ridges takes less time than plowing, but unless it is done very early in 
summer it is not so satisfactory 


The listing on the farm having the lowest man-labor requirements 
was done with a 2-row lister and 6 horses. On farm 7, 8 horses were 
used on a 2-row lister for a part of the time, but less effectively than 
on farm 1. 3 


LABOR IN DISKING FOR WHEAT 


FARMS USING HORSES ONLY 
MAN HOURS 


PER ACRE HORSE HOURS PER ACRE 
ee | 2 3 4 5 6 
13 - 
1 - [WEIGHTED LWE/GHTED 
AVERAGE § p AVERAGE 
1 t 2.87 
tt 
14 | 
1] 
7 
! 
8 I 
1 
17 : 
3 I 
1 
DB 
6 
FARMS USING HORSES AND TRACTORS 
Se eee HORSE AND TRACTOR HOURS PER ACRE 
FARM HORSE TRACTOR 
NO. HouRS® | Hours HOURS 2 ! - 3 4 S 6 
12 353 .48 -40 HEEB Horse 
Troctor 
2 09 2$3 


Fig. 9.—The disk is used chiefly on land where corn has been cut and on the corners and ends of fields or 
in low places where it is difficult to get the soil in proper condition for seeding 


Most of the disking on farm 7 was done by 8 and 10 horse teams, 
with a harrow hitched on behind a tandem disk. On two farms 
tandem disks were pulled with tractors, and the labor used per acre 
on these farms was less than the average for the farms using horses. 
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The width of the harrow and number of horses used are important 
factors affecting the labor used for this operation. On farm 7 a 
4-section harrow was used with a 10-horse team, resulting in a low 
amount of man labor per acre and a relatively high amount of horse 


_ LABOR IN HARROWING FOR WHEAT 


MAN HOURS HORSE HOURS PER ACRE 
oan PER ACRE ; 

NO. HOURS : 5 L5 2 
14 21 = 1 

7 = 

12 Ae 
Bia Bx: 7 — | Se 

3; I 1.67 

eh te Ke 

8 31 

lose £311 

5 33 

1 33 

4 38 

18 47 

11 52 


Fic. 10.—From 4 to 10 horses are used for harrowing, depending upon the number of sections used and the 
way they are weighted down 


work. A 4-section harrow was pulled by a tractor on farm 6. This 
farm had the lowest labor requirement for harrowing. 

The farm having the lowest requirement of man labor for drilling 
and next to the lowest requirement of horse work was the only farm 
using 6 horses and a 16-hole drill. 


LABOR IN DRILLING WHEAT 


MAN HOURS 
PER ACRE HOF.SE HOURS PER ACRE 
5 1.5 2 2.5 3 3.5 
| 
| WEIGHTED 


| AVERAGE 
2.27 


y 


Fic. 11.—By using 6 horses and a 16-hole drill, farm 4 drilled over 30 acres per day. On most farms 4 
horses and a 12-hole drill are used 


In general, the low per acre requirements of man labor and horse 
work are associated with the use of large implements and large teams. 
In choosing his equipment the farmer must decide between a savin 
in the hours of man labor and horse work to be used and an increase 
investment in larger types of equipment, 
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Most of the fields found on the farms in this area are of sufficient 
size to permit the efficient operation of the larger types of machinery. 
The performance of certain operations, particularly disking and 
harrowing, is frequently re satel a number of times over small areas 
at the corners and ends of fields or in low places where additional 
preparation is necessary. In such cases the acreages covered are 
usually indefinite, and this may result in greater variations in acre 
requirements. Relatively small acreages were disked on the five 
farms having the highest man labor requirements for disking. 

On the farm having the highest labor requirement for plowing 
(No. 8) two boys did most of the plowing, using 2 and 3 horse teams 
a part of the time. This fact is also partly responsible for the 
relatively high labor requirement for listing on this farm. Most of 
the differences in labor requirements which are not the result of the 
use of various sizes and types of equipment and of diversity in 
character of soil or other conditions from farm to farm may be 
attributed largely to the variations in the efficiency of the different 
laborers performing the operations. 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR WHEAT HARVESTING OPERATIONS 


The labor requirements for binding, shocking, stacking, and hauling 
bundles to thresher are shown in Figures 12 to 14 and in Tables 
6 and 7. 


TaBLE 6.—Harvesting operations, 1922 


Hauling Total 


Yield aoe Pierce bundles har- | Total 
Farm No. Area| per | bed | Bind-|Shock-|________j________} vest- | of all 
acre |prepa-| 178 | 18 x " sh | 
i Acreage Acreage| opera-| tions 
SADR Labor stacked Labor hauled | tions 


Acres | Bushels| Hours| Hours| Hours| Hours | Per cent) Hours | Per cent| Hours| Hours 


Aen oo ee eke 229 18.3 | 2.40] 0.77] 1.34] 0.23 8} 0.71 921 3.05 5.45 
ie te a EL ee 254 EST OF | SZ a1 251)  RoeSiterl 32 LOO se Se 3.31 5.42 
IS i tS ee GS 155 18.0) 172 x00) | eksO7. heal 74. TOOR eS 2- ee Sear 5.03 
1s eee ee eae Seer re 236 16.6 |12.32 <bOF Te24: eet. 5) Saree 1. 63 100 | 3.47] 15.79 
i (a gn is ras 212 13.8] 2.79 .64 | 1.23} 1.96 TOOT EAs eee 3. 83 6. 62 
i a ee. eS 148 235 01| SO 2e) Pi 41s) SOT bee Ee See 1.37 100 |13.85 | 17.77 
Sass Pa ae ES ae 82 tute] Sood 3 PA DDD eee es tetera 1. 94 100 | 3.87 7. 24 
ie oe eee 96 27.2 |13.00 | 11.12 2854s yi 36 .91 64 113.93 | 16.93 
Gi bee eS Se 168 19.4 {12.55 | 11.08 78 | 1.20 47 - 95 53 |}14.01 | 16.56 
2 pean hee ae WS ree > 323 14.9 |12.75 ; 11.16 91 <23 24 1.81 76 ;14.11 | 16.86 
Les Ey he, Se oe ee 139 21.2] 3.09 .74 | 1.64] 1.10 77 . 66 23 | 4.14 (pyA? 
A a ee 151 19.0} 2.50 . 76 92} 2.50 DAW el [Ries SE (Smee 4.18 6. 68 
ees Soe a 128 16.2 |12.37 | 11.54 1.18 shy? 35 . 94 65 114.18] 16.55 
Shoes ee 180 AO oe4 a Ode | eenODe ek 2S 34 .89 66 | 4.84 8. 28 
i [tae ae oe S Lee 147 TRE eB ee BS ES Yall DLR. DSR Sete eae: 35.18] 38.38 
5), Mea 6 oan A AE 250 21.4 |12.66 |11.40 | 1.40] 2.99 100 222 eS ees a 15.79 | 18.45 
Average: 

1, 548 acres, 1922 4_______ 19.0 | 2.70 mifele|| TRO AE Salo? SL 71 :37 29 | 54.06 6. 76 

1,356 acres, 1921 4_-.___. NGS oeoen|| ato onto si 6 -30 33 | 73.08 6. 60 

1, 259 acres, 1923 4_______ Sa) ale Oh eae | tea ctoaitin CEE a2o 15 . 44 58 | 93.06 6.31 


1 Tractor was used for all or part of the operation of this farm. 

27 per cent ofthe acreage was headed. 

3 Totalis for acreage bound and shocked. j 

4 Farms using tractors for any wheat operation excluded in calculating these averages. 

5 Total is for stacked bundle wheat. ‘Total of harvesting operation for wheat threshed from the shock 
was 3.31. 

6 Binding, shocking requirements are for 790 acres bound. The average requirement for heading 1,257 
acres was 2.11. 

7 Totalis for stacked bundle wheat. Total of harvesting operations for wheat threshed from the shock 
was 2.60. 

8 Binding and shocking requirements are for 918 acres bound. The average requirement for heading 
342 acres was 2.41. " ; 

° Totalis for stacked bundle wheat. Total of harvesting operations for wheat threshed from the shock 
was 2.30, 
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REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR HARVESTING OPERATIONS 


On the farms where tractor power was used for binding wheat, 
one man operated the binder aint another the tractor. This resulted 
in the use of more man labor per acre than on any of the farms bind- 
ing entirely with horses. The three farms with the lowest man 
labor requirements for binding used 6-horse teams and 10-foot push 
binders a part or all of the time. On farm 10, a 2-horse team was 
used for binding much of the time and this farm had the highest 
requirements of any of the farms using horse power for binding. 
The use of one 3-horse team on farm 8 is also partly responsible 
for the high man labor requirement for binding on that farm. 

The use of a large crew on a relatively small area of wheat was 
partly responsible for the fact that farm 15 had the highest require- 


LABOR IN BINDING WHEAT 
FARMS USING HORSES ONLY 


tens MAN HOURS PER AGRE HORSE HOURS PER ACRE 
FARM 
Nae shone O | 3 3 = S 
IS 0 = CEO or 2.98 SERRE Ter a mS 
16.8 Sere = Je 
1 
Wed oc 4 : : 1 
18 AS 8e7 7 | WEIGHTED 
VER. = 
(S> 227-2 3 SETS | 392 
tees SO = | 
| 1 
! 19.0 x 
1 ! 1 1 
& (8.3 ' 
t ! Ferg 
8 21.9 S : 
! 
10 18.6 b= oe . 
Tee eee ee 
FARMS USING HORSES AND TRACTORS 
Le ae pan Lite — a HORSE AND TRACTOR HOURS PER ACRE 
FARM aus. HORSE TRACTOR 
No. ~ acre Hours 2 u 2 yours Hours 2 | - 3 4& 5 
6 19.4 1.08 54 
(7 PF (es aele : 56 
3 14.9 1.16 2.32 41 
2 21.4 1.40 2.06 42 
11 23.7 1.41 2.19 43 
12 16.2 1.54 : ay hi Gad 1 KZ Tractor 


Fic. 12—Binding wheat with a tractor takes more man labor than binding with horses, as one man is 
ordinarily used on the binder and another on the tractor 


ment for hauling bundles. Onfarms 5,6, and 18, extra pitchers were 
provided in the field, which partly account for the relatively low re- 
quirement of horse work for bundle hauling. 

Yields of both straw and grain are important factors affecting the 
labor requirements for harvesting wheat. On farms 7 and 18 the 
wheat yields were lowest and these farms were third and fourth, re- 
spectively, in the amount of man labor required for binding. The 
five farms with the highest labor requirements for shocking had 
yields of 18 bushels or more per acre. On farms 7 and 18, with the 
lowest yields, the shocking is fairly high because of some reshocking. 
The farm with the highest yield of wheat had next to the highest 
stacking requirements. Farm 3, with the lowest stacking require- 
ments, had the second lowest yield. 


————e eee 
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On farm 8, which has the second highest labor requirements for 
binding and the highest for shocking and stacking, a considerable 
amount of the work was done by boys. This is also partly respon- 
sible for the relatively high requirements for shocking on farm 10. 
The low shocking requirements on farm 17 were due to the use of an 
unusually efficient man for all of the shocking. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR HAULING WHEAT 


The man labor and horse work used for hauling wheat from the 
thresher to the bin or to the elevator, and from the bin to the ele- 
vator are shown in Table 8. These requirements are given on a 


LABOR IN SHOCKING WHEAT 


MAN HOURS 
VEER PER ACRE 
rion SACRE OU | e 
66194 7832 ee 
17 27.2 23: > | AVERAGE 
it i 

3 14.9 Oz Shee ie Py 
I4¢ 19.0 92 i : 
ts wy 1G 
lSccse8sOQredetivds . I 
apt ens S20 ign es bat 2 

be. A Ae Qurcumbeb-B 
Balers or Aaa Po) 

7 S1338 ..eh23 

5 16.6 1.24 

4 18.3 1.40 

2 21.4 1.40 
10 18.6 1.46 
15. S2Zae2eeres 

8 21.9 1.68 


Fig. 13.—The time used for shocking wheat depends. upon the yield and the ability of those who do the 
shocking 


100-bushel basis instead of an acre basis, because the latter classifi- 
cation has little significance in this case. The most important fac- 
tor affecting these requirements is the distance the grain is hauled. 
On farms 9, 7, and 18 the high requirements for hauling wheat from 
the thresher to the bin are largely accounted for by the distance 
from the fields to the bin. Almost twice as much labor is used per 
100 bushels when the wheat is hauled from the thresher to the ad 
and later hauled to the elevator rather than directly from the thresher 
to the elevator. Most of the hauling from the bin to the elevator is 
done at times when it does not interfere with other farm work. 
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TaBLE 8.—Man labor and horse work used per 100 bushels of wheat for hauling 
wheat from the thresher to the bin or to the elevator and from the bin to the elevator 


: P : Hauling direct 
Hauling from | Hauling from bin to 
thresher to bin| local elevator per 100 yal pe 100 from threshee 
per 100 bushels bushels on Sahar 
per 100 bushels 
Farm No. 
Labor Dis- Labor . Labor Labor 
tance to SRE TESS EE 
local 
Man | Horse |elevator| Man | Horse | Man | Horse | Man | Horse 
Hours | Hours | Miles | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours 
ij, Roe er ene ane aie. eS . 88 4, 52 2.0 3. 42 9. 07 5.30 | 13.59 3. 00 6. 00 
162 eee eee 1. 47 2. 95 1.0 4. 50 9. 00 5. 97 11. 95 3. 79 6. 14 
Wiss ct fees 2. 10 4, 53 3.5 4.07 8. 14 Gialilel 5b 2: 67, 6. 89 9. 19 
Apne ep Sa al a eet 1. 54 3. 08 3.5 5.49 | 10.98 7.03 | 14. 06 6. 02 12. 04 
102. -.). eee eee 2. 70 3. 60 3.5 5.74] 11.47 BAA LOsO7s ee Sts Les eee 
fe ee ee ee 3.41 3. 41 5.0 5.81 | 11.62 (BYR 194 ia HfaSa O 3 (Seite ge |e 
Be Spe go oe a eee PAsffta) 2.93 5.0 6. 52 13. 04 9. 27 15. 97 6. 35 16. 04 
Qing. S2Sn3\). | SEE Lee is: 4.35 6. 64 3. 0 5.66 | pale soee DOROIs | 17:,97 5. 96 11. 93 
CER BR a ages die Cy nome (Aiea ROS ZS OBNNVO SNL 7 5. 0 6.29} 18.71} 10.51] 29.46 4. 56 11. 42 
62522 eee 3. 07 3. 73 6. 0 8.71 [Paes ee en 2tel5 | ot eee 
il, oe IE 5. 31 7.09 9.0 11. 54 23. 01 16. 85 30:0! [Lewes alk eS 
Average 11 farms-_—__.._.-___ 2. 91 4, 34 4.2 


5.96 | 12.70 8.87} 17.04 4, 65 9. 57 


cases a very small acreage of wheat was headed on the farms in- 
cluded in this study in 1922. The yield and requirements of man 
- labor and horse work for heading wheat on nine farms in 1921 are 


LABOR IN STACKING WHEAT 


YIELD MAN HOURS PER ACRE HORSE HOURS PER ACRE 
ioe, CRE HOURS 0 I 2 S 4 sours? d 2 3 4 5 

3 14.9 : 

1 19.0 | VAVERAGE IEE AVERAGE 
15 212 wane a ~ a 76 
12-162 Su esti 
13 18.0 ! 

7 13.8 ; 

10 18.6 
14 19.0 

6 19.4 
4 183 

Dis oP Nae 
heer -2 Ar 
8 21.9 


)Fie. 14.—Stacking wheat takes a great deal of time, but it reduces the work necessary in threshing 
REQUIREMENTS FOR HEADING WHEAT 


shownin Figure 15. In comparing these figures with those for bind- 
ing, shocking, and stacking in 1922, it should be noted that the yield 
was more than 50 per cent greater in 1922. 

On farms 7 and 19, 12-foot headers were used, whereas 10-foot 
headers were used on the other farms. Farms 7 and 19 are two of the 
farms lowest in man and horse hours used per acre. Farm 19 had also 
the lowest yield per acre. The usual header crew consists of 6 men 
and 10 horses. One man and 6 horses are used to operate the header 
and 2 men and 2 horses for each of the two header barges used to haul 
the grain to the stack. One man ordinarily does the stacking. Head- 


Zc Gee, Soe Gee ait SO 


| 
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ing is more common in the years when there is a short growth of 
straw and on farms having a large acreage of wheat. On many farms 
in the area the choice between heading and binding is influenced by 
the fact that one or two extra horses must be kept for the entire vear 
to provide for a full header crew during wheat harvest. 


STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR WHEAT PRODUCTION 


It is obviously impossible to determine accurately the effect of all 
factors affecting the use of labor, horses, and equipment. The follow- 


LABOR IN HEADING WHEAT be 


YIELD MAN HOURS PER ACRE HORSE HOURS PER ACRE 
FARM BUS. PER 0 I 2 3 
NO. ACRE HOURS : 
7 146 1.80 mm! ae 
10 123 1.81 
BoE? SS Al eo Bee H 
| WEIGHTED 
I 11.6 2.06 AVERAGE 
14> 125514 =e 40 
5 --12-0- 92.1'1 


is 1425 7218 
20 «IIA 6234 
4 i23 £3.07 


Fic. 15.—Heading requires a large crew of men and pune. More heading is done in years when the straw 

is short : 
ing standards are suggested as a guide to farmers operating in this 
area or under similar conditions who desire to check the effectiveness 
with which their labor is being used in the performance of the various 
operations in wheat production. : 


TABLE 9.—Standard requirements for wheat operations 


Man Horse Acres 
Operation and size and type of equipment hours per | hours per | per 10-hour 
acre acre day 

Plowing: 

2-bottom gang plow and 5 horseS___-_________ 2-2 ee 1. 80 9. 00 5.6 

2-bottonfeane*plow ald 4nhorses= 95. = eee 2.-25 9. 00 4.4 

16-inch sulkysplowsand<dshorsesseess om» sc oe oh een 3. 00 9. 00 3.3 
Disking: 

8-foot disk and 4 horses (single disking).________-___=_______-___- . 50 2. 00 20.0 
Harrowing: 

J-SECuUIOn Hartow anhdso NOIseS._- 4 = ee ee . 29 1.43 35. 0 
Drilling: 

8-footidrilkand:4horsesiuaco) <6 8 J Ae . 50 2. 00 20. 0 
Listing: 

i=row: lister, 4 Horses 2s 2a a es ee ee 1. 00 4. 00 10.0 

Working cown ridges, 2-row sled, 4 horses_________-__-___-_-___- . 50 2. 00 20. 0 
Binding: 

7-100 Dinder,.4 norses (14) bushels) 5 ee eee vfs 3. 00 13.3 
Shocking: 

14=brisbel viel dl Gece Sg el ake of a ee Oe Ce By sy) Bae ee ee Ss 13.3 
Stacking bundles: 

omeén.and 2 teams (14-bushel yield)= =. 2-2 = 1. 50 2. 00 20. 0 
Heading: 

6 men and 10 horses, 10-foot header (14-bushel yield)_____________- 2. 00 3. 33 30. 0 


MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Wheat is seeded at the rate of 3 to 5 pecks per acre, 4 pecks being 
the usual quantity. The average used on al farms for the three 
years was 63 pounds per acre. The lowest quantity used was 40 
pounds, and the highest 120 pounds. Some pure seed wheat is pur- 
chased by the farmers and part of the farm-grown seed is cleaned 
before seeding. . 
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The quantity of twine used per acre for binding wheat depends 
almost entirely upon the amount of straw. The average quantities 


used in harvesting the 1920, 1921, and 1922 wheat crops were 1.8 © 


pounds, 2.1 pounds, and 2.2 pounds per acre, respectively. The 
average ‘als for these years were 12.5 bushels, 16.7 bushels, and 
19 bushels per acre, respectively. The smallest quantity used was 
1.1 pounds for a crop yielding 8.3 bushels per acre; the largest, 4.1 
pounds for a crop yielding 29 bushels. The most common quantity 
used for a yield of 12 to 15 bushels is from 134 to 2 pounds. 

Wheat threshing rates varied from 8 to 12 cents per bushel in 1922, 
depending largely upon the size of the crew furnished with the 
machine. The most common rates were 10 cents a bushel for wheat 
threshed from the shock and 10 cents to 12 cents for wheat threshed 
from the stack. Three of the farms included in this study had their 
own threshing machines and others were interested in machines 
owned and operated cooperatively by a number of farmers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR ON WHEAT 


The dates between which the different wheat operations are com- 
monly performed are shown below. These dates should not be con- 
fused with the extreme ranges of dates for any operation. In plan- 
ning the farm labor program the usual dates for performing opera- 
tions must be kept in mind by the farmer. The optimum time for 
such operations as seeding and cutting wheat is affected greatly by 
seasonal fluctuations in weather conditions, but the general sequence 
of operations remains the same. 


Usual dates for performing the different operations in production of wheat 


Days 
ordinary, 

. avail- 

Operation Dates ailaier 

field 

work 
lowing omlistingjor-wheat-eae 42 2 es ee julyoto tOvAUe. ol ee ee 36 
Skane On Harrewin ge. See ee A eo A Sept. a0ito Oct. 5. 17 
rile ee eee eps co POLOCh los en eee 14 
‘Binding,and-shocking,.or- heading.2 == -=-~ =. s=2. ss sees ese June:20 toJuly 8: 12 
icicicin peeene eae eB A ee july Steduly20- ses 10 
SHOCKS HLCSIIN Pc eee te des ae oe ee, Te Se, July 10 to Julydt: 22246. 3 15 


2 Attention is called to the fact that October 5 and 6 are the dates after which there is no danger of 
Hessian fly infestation. (Much wheat is seeded before this date, provided moisture conditions are suitable. 


The work days ordinarily available for performing the different 
operations during the usual period of their performance are also 
given. These are estimated by subtracting the number of Sundays 
and the probable number of days that rain or other unfavorable 
weather conditions will interfere with the operations from the num- 
ber of days in the usual period of performing the operations. The 
estimates are based upon the precipitation data for the area over a 
period of 10 years and some records of actual interference, as ob- 
served on the farms studied for the three years. 

The daily distribution of the man labor in the seed-bed prepara- 
tion, seeding, and harvesting of 212 acres of wheat yielding 13.8 
bushels is shown in Figures 16 and 17. Of this acreage 152 acres 
were plowed and 60 acres listed. The listed land was disked after 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR IN THE PREPARATION OF THE SEED BED AND SEEDING 
212 ACRES OF WHEAT 


"MAN 
‘HOURS 


20 


20 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Fic. 16.—Listing and plowing for wheat should be done as early in the summer as possible. Harrowing 
is usually done just before the drilling 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR IN HARVESTING 212 ACRES OF WHEAT 


MAN 
HOURS 


30 


20 


20 


30 


20 


50 
20 


ie) 


10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20° 10 20 


FEB. MAR. R. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. 


Fic. 17.—Most of the rush work of wheat harvest comes during the last half of June andin July, Thresh- 
ing from the stack is usually done between the time the plowing and listing is finished and the time for 
drilling, but occasionally it is done after the drilling is finished 
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the ridges were worked down and the entire 212 acres were harrowed 
twice. All of the wheat was bound, shocked, and stacked. LEighty- 
three per cent of the grain was hauled from the thresher to the bin 
and the remainder to the local elevator. Only the labor of hauling 
wheat done at threshing time is shown in the chart. 


OATS 


Oats usually follow wheat or corn. When oats follow wheat, the 
land is generally plowed in the late fall or early spring and then 
harrowed once or twice prior to seeding. Corn land that 1s seeded to 
oats is ordinarily disked before seeding. Very little of the corn land 
is plowed for oats. Oats are frequently seeded on land on which 
wheat had failed. This abandoned wheat land may be harrowed or 
disked before seeding to oats, but usually receives no preparation in 
addition to that made for wheat in the fall. 

Most of the oats are bound and shocked and then either threshed 
from the shock or stacked before threshing. During the four years 
of this study, 40 to 60 per cent of the oats were stacked and threshed 
from the stack. In 1921, one-fourth of the oats acreage was headed. 
The headed oats and some bundle oats are frequently fed without 
threshing. Most of the headed oats, however, were stacked and 
threshed. Practically all the oats are hauled from the thresher to 
the bin. The oats are usually fed on the farms where grown. 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR OATS 


Any detailed analysis of the reasons for the quantity variations in 
the labor used for different operations in the production of oats 
would involve a repetition of the discussion of wheat, because the same 
implements and teams are used and the operations performed are 
in most cases identical or very similar. Therefore attention will be 
called only to the outstanding reasons for the variations in the total 
acre requirements for the seed-bed preparation and seeding and for 
the harvesting operations. 


REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR SEED-BED 
PREPARATION AND SEEDING 


The hours of man labor and horse work used in the seed-bed prep- 
aration and seeding of oats on 15 farms in 1922 are shown in Tables 
10 and 11. On the five farms using the least man labor and horse 
work per acre, a part or all of the oats was seeded on land that was 
in corn the previous year. The corn land seeded to oats was not 
plowed. On the four farms having the highest man and horse hours 
per acre, all the land was plowed and most of it harrowed twice 

efore seeding. Six horses were used for plowing on farm 7. This 
farm had the highest horse work requirements. The relatively 
small acreages in oats and the fact that most of the work of seed-bed 
preparation and seeding comes in the spring when other work is 
not urgent are the reasons the acre requirements for all preparation 
operations for oats are higher than for wheat. 
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TABLE 10.—Man labor requirements per acre for oats. Seed-bed preparation and 
seeding operations, 1922 


Plowing Disking Harrowing | Drilling 


Yield Total 
Farm No. Area | per iz ae a , vee 
acre imes imes imes 
Labor nae Labor one Labor war Labor 

Acres | Bushels| Hours Hours Hours Hours | Hours 
Oi Fie sen SAT 1 28 el pe oe el eee 0. 82 S| td CO ress Sa ae Ea 0. 82 1, 64 
PS = Eee eB 42 10.8 0. 48 0. 29 . 24 1.00 0.36 1. 00 S67 1.75 
6225 2S mea cs 39 24.4 1 Be Ys ~ G5: ees 2 jared 2 oA 1. 00 .51 1. 89 
13.) Anan Tf -: 18 11.4 .81 . 45 34 55 i 9- . 60 . 63 1. 90 
Ae te ROA A 5 30 29.1 1. 40 Rr ct Dy Rae ee ae [eae ae iy) 1.00 .53 2.10 
1 yee nea A FR me a Be 10 27.8 1. 92 100 eee ene . 40 2. 00 TA 3. 03 
SS |” Re Maire oe 6 31st 1. 56 00) (eae eee . 62 2. 00 1, 24 3. 42 
15 so ALE So wlerity © 11 29.5 2.19 £500) pees Pel cate, te .70 2. 00 . 53 3. 42 
iOS a eee 2 eee 13 20. 4 2.12 1 OOs ee ca ed . 80 2. 00 . 63 3.55 
7s ee, Caen 7 ee ee G 27 aie 2.09 AY At 60 60 . 60 1.00 . 60 3. 89 
8 ER es 24 24.7 2.47 fe WY | ees al ae Oo . 66 2. 00 .87 4.00 
1GSh fee 2 arse ES 10 36. 2 2D PE OOn lee Bie FAs es .61 1.00 . 92 . 4,28 
eee Bee 18 25.0 T57 1.00 1. 63 2. 00 . 44 1.00 470, 4. 36 
Jigh.g. —fae.g lie 7 23.6 2.10 1. 00 ete 2. 00 1512 2.00 . 56 4.90 
iat pee BL Oy eee 24 29.9 2.97 GSC UN (aie te a oa 1.38 2. 00 .75 5.10 

Average: 

204 acres, 19221__|________ 23.3 1.59 STR 30 60 48 1 22 . 69 3. 06 
390 acres, 19211__|________ 18.3 . 69 . 36 82 1.14 28 7 . 69 2. 48 
334 acres, 19201__|________ 33.3 1 tS 47 19 . 30 252 1,65 .78 2. 62 


1 Only those farms not using tractors were used in calculating these averages. 
TABLE 11.—Horse work requirements per acre for oats. Seed-bed preparation and 
seeding operations, 1922 


Plowing Disking | Harrowing /|Drilling 


Farm No. Area | per : ee horse 
acre | Horse | Times} Horse | Times} Horse | Times! Horse | work 
work over work over | work over work 


Acres | Bushels| Hours Hours Hours Hours | Hours 

Aye Set ee 10 75 Rol eee Shea Iai aes VN 4. 92 2: 00? pk ae 3. 28 8. 20 
| SORES Meee ae 42 10.8 2. 42 0. 29 . 96 1. 00 1.44 1.00 2.69 7.51 
DeMaria gama BATS ST 39 24.4) 12.14 ZOD fee Sas es 212k ees . 82 1. 00 2.05 15.01 
118 5 Se a re rene ean ge 18 11.4 3. 80 .45 1. 36 55 . 48 . 60 2.51 8.15 
7 ag a 2A Pe 30 29.1 5. 61 OD) fae ell ag es . 67 1. 00 2.81 9.09 
A emer se nee 10 27.8 9. 62 POON Sete eee eee 2. 02 2. 00 2.83 14, 47 
ae ee SP TE ae 6 31.1 4, 97 TIE Vid ies Be! hee me alice 2.48 2. 00 4,97 12. 42 
P52 aa: ch SOR RR 5 gl 29.5 10. 97 A OOHST2 Aart ce 2. 80 2. 00 2. 22 15. 99 
2 DE POS 2 A PS 13 20. 4 9. 69 TL OORi2i4 Bir 3. 20 2. 00 2. 50 15. 39 
bgt eh SAL TENS AT Pe 27 RYE Ls 52 70 2. 40 60 1.49 1. 00 2. 40 11. 41 
TS Soap sets Lapeer sige: Ul apepate ae 24 24.7) 14.68 1200) |= eee sence 5. 16 2. 00 3. 46 23. 30 
Geta Shy TS 10 36.2 | 11.02 gM a PA Pe 2. 44 1. 00 3. 68 17. 14 
AE a Oe Re en, 5 aes 18 25.0 7.44 1.00 5. 24 2. 00 ey; 1. 00 2. 87 17. 32 
ii eertetnn Be ee 7 23. 6 12. 60 1. 00 2. 56 2. 00 2. 56 2. 00 Fey ie 19. 94 
ee eee 24 29.9 11. 45 LOD ieee fa ee eeeites = 6. 78 2. 00 3. O1 21. 24 
Average: : 

204 acres, 19222__|________ 23.3 7.39 73 1.18 60 Ps tT 22 2. 87 13. 81 

390 acres, 1921 2__|________ 18.3 2.95 36 3. 50 1.14 F222 ick Pay yf 10. 44 

334 acres, 19202__|________ 33. 3 i Pa 47 . 88 . 30 2.72 1.65 3.12 11. 99 


1TIn addition to the horse hours, 0.64 tractor hours were used per acre for plowing. 
2 Only those farms not using tractors were used in calculating these averages. 


REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR HARVESTING 


In Tables 12 and 13 the man labor and horse work used in the 
harvesting of oats are given, together with a summary of the work 
done prior to harvest. It is noteworthy that farm 3, with the highest 
requirement of man labor, had the smallest acreage and one of the 
highest yields. The use of a tractor and two men for binding on 
this farm was partly responsible for the high labor requirement for 
that operation. The low requirements on farm 1 are largely ac- 
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counted for by the low yield. On farm 8 the location of the field 
reduced the hauling to a minimum, which is chiefly responsible for 


the small amount of labor used for threshing. 


The low threshing 


requirements on farms 13, 11, and 1 are also partly due to the short 
distance for hauling grain from the machine to the bin. 


TABLE 12.— Man labor requirements per acre for oats. 


Harvesting operations, 1922 


1 Only those farms not using tractors were used in calculating these averages. 


Stacking Total | Total | popa1 
Yield | Bind- | Shock- Thresh-|harvest-| prepa- a 
Farm No. Area per ing ing ing ing | ration ae 
acre | labor | labor ater Acreage| labor | opera- | opera- As 
stacked tions | tions te 
Acres | Bushels| Hours | Hours | Hours | Per ct. | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours 
11a sy WS se ere 42 10.8 0. 72 0. 48 0. 46 56 0. 43 2. 09 HAZ5 3. 84 
Gee Soe 18 25.0 1.10 Oy pent ae ee . 88 2. 53 4. 36 4, 82 
ieee eos SS ae 7 23.6 . 70 aa Al 1.12 100 . 28 2. 80 4. 90 (ye 
lieeeees ree SS 15 13.3 .47 . 67 1.81 100 . 20 211s 1. 90 5. 05 
Ufatak pet Se 24 24.7 . 54 . 82 1. 36 100 1. 03 Sat 4.00 ‘ted 
LiPo k, va | ae 10 36. 2 LQ2t ae 2. 03 74 Pay ail 3. 76 4, 28 8. 04 
1-3 ie ae Se Deere oe 11 29.5 1.76 SBS oe Se Ries se 1. 48 4.12 3. 42 7.54 
ihc See 2 oe eee ae: i 24 29.9 1. 28 5 O78] Peers Chol PER ean 2252 4,22 5. 10 9. 32 
1 97a get, Oe ay 13 20. 4 Po Dyp ek PD iehets EA ee ee 2 2. 04 4. 54 3. 55 8.09 
se ee PRs AS 10 27.8 eee E{al OBB: 100 idk 4. 87 3. 03 7.90 
Ci nb ae a ae 10 26.1 . 82 . 82 2. 46 100 . 82 4, 92 1. 64 6. 56 
ASUS SABIE. RRs As SN 30 29.1 . 67 1.34 1.01 67 2. 64 5. 66 2.10 7.76 
Fost 2 US Byes St Aa ae 27 BYR 1.02 1.01 3.01 100 . 90 5. 94 3. 89 9. 83 
Gane ee = at eis 39 24.4) 11.03 1.03 3. 23 100 1.54 6. 83 1.89 8. 72 
By Be A ae ee 6 31.1 1. 86 2.33 4. 67 100 1. 87 10. 73 3. 42 14,15 
Average: 
ZOLACEES, 19222528: =e 23. 3 . 88 .70 . 92 73 1.19 3. 69 3. 06 6.75 
390/acres) 19212) ee 18.3 . 76 - 63 57 39 . 94 2. 90 2.48 5. 38 
334 acres, 19202__________ Gone . 67 . 88 ee 55 1.03 3. 85 2. 62 6. 47 
1 Tractor used for part or all of the operations. 
2 Only those farms not using tractors were used in calculating these averages. 
TaBLE 13.—Horse and tractor work requirements per acre for oats. Harvesting 
operations, 1922 
Total har- | Total prepa- 
Binding Stacking pee vesting | ration oper- oe 
: 08 | operations ations Pe 
Yield 
arm No: |: Areail per itae 2 sk eT ee ee Le 
acre 
Horse Trac- Horse|Acreage| Horse | Horse faa Horse ie Horse Tees 
work Sark work |stacked| work | work ie work ark work canal 
Acres| Bush.| Hrs.| Hrs.| Hrs.| Per ct.| Hrs. HTS. 7] EATS. GHATS. | ENS a EL eee 
f [Ege ee 42.1. 10.83) 52. 88 [5 2 0. 53 56 O92 A  4edoel ec aS El eae HS86 ee see 
Bike ede ob ee PS 25; Os) crerOOdl es pee Se ee Leth DAGou| ee fairs ll (Sens 22 Sarl Sere 
Ree @ |oZos Ou 2eou tee 2.22 100 SOO aun ees Po. G4 5/ Pos 252s 
1 eee oe pee ee Ths) 13237] e2iBL ee 2.41 100 AO 5 G2Zal 22 223 §: Poveetea St eeeee 
(eee ee 24h 24. Tiled. Go} a2 3 1. 64 100 VG4a) x6. Ole see 3 23000 [ee 2 tel Br ne a 
Gs os. Se 10:|23622)/c4.-08)) = 2.03 74 L220 we Gon ee i Wy oa) ke: phe ew 3 ya fal ee te ts 
1 eee ee eae Pb) 290554) 2004 | gee ee gE ob or 2.96) AO5003)--- 2 3 1599 | 20599 eos 
5S Sateen 24-|-29-9"|-4--20-|22 2 ee | See 2.52-|--6:7242——-.- 21. 2A-\oo-s 27. 96-1==3-== 
1 a ee a 1S) | (20:4) eee OS63tioee a eee 2.43, 10.2.43:4) 0. 63 95.39 3 se 17.82 | 0.63 
i Boe ee ee 10 |) 2U; 8 2. Ale 2 3. 14 100 a1" Pi Pc ay ape romen ne i Jee ee 20,04 Leper e 
a ee See 10) 265 | oe23 16.22 3. 28 100 .41 6290 fe Ss 20 eee Loli Wate 
ih See eee 3022921 |V4OL ae 1. 33 67 4.21 EGY bere 9:09 se 33 18. 62 |22o2— 
7 Re ala 27 | 37.5) 1.46 34 | 3.01 100 . 90 5.37 S34 ih Db 4brine’ as 16. 78 234 
(ik os 5 ee ee 3 OOa 24, ais 51 | 3.69 100 -62} 4.31 BBL 5.01 | 0.64] 9.32 115 
epee ate Ser Se 6 | 31.1] 4.35 78 | 6.22 100 Par A 2 fie 8 SS 3 PR ff ee es 23.75 18 
Average: 
POTAcres 28 G2 A 2a OR ee ee 1. 00 73 1. 81 es yO een ee P3828) ZOAS ih ee =o 
390 acres, 19211__| 18.3 | 2.81 |_____- .70 39 1,44 4. 95-f 2 Ae OF 44) 2: | 15:39"? ¥_2s= 
334 ares, 19201__ | 33.3 | 2.95 }_.___- 1. 58 55 AGW 66.99 |. .-=42 J1.:99, |5--.42 17, 98upa cece 
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STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR OATS 


Since the same operations are performed in the production of oats 
and of wheat and the same equipment and team used, the standards 
set_up for wheat production on page 22 will also serve for oats. 
It is true, however, that the oats acreages are usually smaller and 
consequently the standards will not be so easily attained by the 
individual in the production of oats as in the case of wheat, and as 
this work is done in the spring, the teams are not yet hardened to 
steady work and there is ee rush in getting the work done than 
in the case of the wheat. 


MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR OATS 


The usual rate for seeding oats is from 8 to 10 pecks per acre. 
The average rate of seeding for three years was 814 pecks per acre, 
the lowest quantity seeded being 5 pecks and the highest 121% pecks. 

The q antity of twine used for binding oats varies directly with 
the yield. In 1922, 0.8 pound per acre was used for a crop yielding 
11 bushels per acre, whereas 4.1 pounds were used for a crop yielding 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR ON 30 ACRES OF OATS 


MAN. 
HOURS 


60 


50 


40 


390 


20 


10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 19 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Fic. 18.—Oats are seeded early in March when there is no work on wheat to be done, but they conflict 
directly with wheat at harvest. Oats are often seeded on land that was seeded to wheat in the fall but 
failed to come through the winter in good condition 


36 bushels per acre. The average quantities of twine used for bind- 
ing oats in 1920, 1921, and 1922 were 2.7, 1.6, and 1.9 pounds, respec- 
tively. The average yields for these years were 33.3, 18.3, and 23.3 
bushels. Two pounds of twine per acre are ordinarily required 
for a 25-bushel yield. 

The threshing rate for oats in 1922 was from 5 to 10 cents per 
bushel, depending primarily upon the crew included with the thresher. 
The most common rate for oats threshed from the shock was 10 
cents; 6 and 8 cents per bushel were the most common rates paid for 
stack threshing. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR ON OATS 


The usual dates for performing the different operations in pro- 
ducing oats in this region are shown below. Oats compete directly 
with wheat for labor at harvest time. However, a considerable part 
of the labor on oats comes in the early spring when it interferes but 
little with other farm enterprises. 

Figure 18 shows the daily distribution of man labor on 30 acres 
of oats. Twenty-four acres were plowed before seeding and 6 acres 
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drilled on cornstalk ground. The entire acreage was harrowed after 
seeding to cover the seed better. Ten acres were threshed from the 
shock in July and 20 acres were stacked and threshed in October. 


Usual dates for performing the different operations in the production of oats 


Days or- 
f : dinarily . 
Operation Dates available 
for field 
work 
SDDS YE Flee a a aS a a eg Ee fe Mar. 1 to Mar. 10__________- 6 
Binding and shocking. 27 22s ist pwiew reese ee June 24 to July 3___._.._-___ 6 
SPAcKan pe. ee Se EO NS eae ae ee eee Jniby25,60, suly 202 ee ee 10 
Shoekithreshing 342 528 22 ee eee ee eee July j10toJuly.sit 2 15 


The seed-bed preparations are performed any time after the com- 
pletion of wheat seeding in the fall up to time for seeding oats. There 
is not much uniformity in these practices, but there is usually little 
or no interference between this work and other farm work. 


CORN 


Corn is grown in this area primarily as a feed crop, and the rough- 
age is frequently as important as the grain produced. Corn ordi- 
narily follows wheat, but some is planted after corn and oats or 
other feed crops. Most of the corn is listed in. The listing may 
be preceded by some disking or harrowing, but usually there is no 
preparation of the seed bed prior to listing. Where a corn planter 
is used, the land is plowed and harrowed before planting and then 
usually harrowed one or more times after planting. Listed corn is 
frequently harrowed after the listing. Following the harrowing, a 
sled or 2-row lister cultivator is used for ‘‘ throwing out” and “‘ throw- 
ing in” and a cultivator for a third cultivation. 

uring the period covered by this study, from 20 to 40 per cent 
of the corn produced on the farms studied was put into silos. From 
20 to 30 per cent was husked from standing stalks, and the remainder 
cut and husked from the shock or fed in the bundle as fodder. 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR CORN PRODUCTION 


Labor used in the production of corn prior to the cutting or husk- 
ing is shown in Tables 14 and 15. The acre labor requirements for 
sledding and cultivation are also shown graphically in Figures 19 
and 20. 
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REASONS OF VARIATION IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR CORN OPERATIONS 
PRIOR TO HARVEST 


On two farms the corn was planted with a 2-row planter after the 
land had been plowed and harrowed. On the other farms practically 
all of the corn was planted with a 1-row lister and a 4-horse team. 
Farm 1, having second to the lowest man-labor requirements for this 
operation, used a 2-row lister and 5 horses part of the time. The 
use of a 1-row sled for part of the sledding on farm 8 was partly 
responsible for the high man-labor requirement. A 1-horse culti- 
vator was used for a part of the cultivating on farm 15. The corn- 
land on farm 17 was ieatel out of prairie sod in the fall and early 
spring, and the listing could not be done so rapidly as in the stubble 
or stalk ground. This farm had the highest requirements for listing 
corn. 

Farms 4, 1, 8, 18, and 2, with the largest acreages of corn, with the 
addition of farm 10, had the lowest requirements for listing. Farms 


LABOR HOURS IN SLEDDING CORN 


MAN HOURS HORSE HOURS PER ACRE 
PER ACRE 
FNO. HOURS 88g Ss = 

4 56 WEIGHTED 

I 67 .83 see : G20 
15 568 3 a 
13 .69 H 

ge b a} 
er 279 i 

7 .80 
16 81 : 
gf 85 ‘ 
18 52) | 
14 -98 
| [gS 

3h SJB 

3 1.52 : 
10 1.62 


Fic. 19.—Listed corn is usually sledded twice, the dirt being thrown out the first time and thrown in 
with the second sledding. Sledding is usually done with four horses and a 2-row sled. On farm 8 a 
part of the sledding was done with two horses and a 1-row sled 


1 and 4 were also lowest on requirements for sledding. Farm 16, 
with next to the smallest acreage in corn, had the highest acre require- 
ments for cultivating and next to the highest for listing, while 
farm 10, with the smallest acreage, had the highest requirement for 
sledding and next to the highest for cultivating. 

The use of a boy and a 1-row sled is one cause for the high sledding 
and cultivating requirements on farm 8. 

Three of the five farms having the highest total labor requirements 
prior to harvesting the corn were the only ones on which the corn 
was cultivated twice and sledded twice. The other two farms in the 
eroup of five having the highest labor requirements plowed all of the 
inad before planting and did more harrowing than most of the other 
farms. On farm 14, which had the lowest total labor requirements, 
listing, sledding once, and cultivating once were the only operations 
performed. 


1816°—25{|——3 
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REASON FOR VARIATION IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR HARVESTING OPERATIONS 


The man labor and horse work used per acre for husking corn from 
standing stalks on eight farms are shown in Table 16. 


TABLE 16.—Requirements of man labor and horse work per acre for corn husked 
from standing stalks, 1922 


| Man labor Horse work 


Yield 
Farm No. Area per Total : Total 
acre prior | Husk- prior | Husk- 
+5 ing Total ae ing Total 
harvest harvest 


Acres | Bushels| Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours| Hours 


1]; ., se se ro EE a eee sala tisk oe NE 27 17 3.438 3.00 6.43 | 12.81 6. 00 18. 81 
1 3 SE ee ee a CSR Ee SOE, tee BS REY 8 13 20 3.65 4.36 8.01 14.14 8.72 22. 86 
rs Se ee ee ee, es See ek oe et 29 19 6. 26 3.58 9.84] 18.63 7.16 25.79 
Reser LE ENG! Aa AR ANS ete 32 20 3.56 1-661 11-22) 13:08 8.57 21. 65 
Pyare sg eb 5 = eel ne oe ep Bele Ae ee 21 10 7.16 ALU PAL B38! £25532 5.69 31.01 
1 LY pees ae ig ai, 6 pmparila ic ee PE ae EA 26 20 6. 92 He20 1) 12202) |) 2285401 10140 32. 94 
ee a a Ce ee ee 16 30 6.59 | 10.91 | 17.50] 19.89} 11.35 31. 24 
i iO ES it RI ye 11 20 5.27 | 12.80] 18.07 | 18.87 | 13.87 32. 74 
Average: 

U7 aACTeS 1922 8 Ae ee oe ee ae Job eae eee 19.1 Dol 5.87 | TsaSa) ee 90 8.47 26. 37 

SSS ACTESH 1920 2.52) ok eee ee ees 28.9 5. 88 G2bdcie eet 19.09 | 11.61 30. 70 


Farms of 1, 6, and 5, with the lowest yields per acre, also used the 
least amount of labor for husking. The large amount of labor used 
on farm 8 was largely due to the larger yield on this farm. 


HOURS OF LABOR IN CULTIVATING CORN 


MAN HOURS HORSE HOURS PER ACRE 
FARM PER ACRE 
NO. Hours 2 | 2 wours 9 : E Z = 
4 91 1. 82 ss 
14 93 1. 86 : 
| 
3 97 1.94 2 : ; WEIGHTED 
| 99 1.98 TEESE See 
13 1.18 2.36 = Vd z 
is ee 2.44 . . 
5 1.22 2.44 5 I 
2 1.26 2.52 ! 
| 
6 1.26 252 
11 1.28 2.55 
15 1.37 2.00 ! 
7 1.42 2.84 : 
| | | 
8 1.73 3.46 
| 1 | 
10 1.73 3.46 
| 
16 1.76 3.52 


Fic. 20.—A 1-horse walking cultivator was used for cultivating on farm 15. Small acreages were re- 
sponsible for the large amount of time used per acre for cultivating on farms 10 and 16 


On farms 2, 8, and 18, using the most man labor, two men were 
used with each team for husking. A part of the husking on farm 
8 and 2 was done by boys, whereas all of the husking on farm 1 was 
done by hired labor. 

In Tables 17 and 18 the labor and horse work used for cutting 
corn and husking it from the shock, or putting it into the silo, are 
summarized. On four farms all of the corn that was cut was fed 
in the bundle without husking, and on two farms practically all of 
the corn grown was put into the silo. 
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TABLE 17.—Requirements of man labor and horse work per acre for corn cut and 
husked from shock, 1922 


Man labor Horse work 
Yield 
Total Total 
Farm No. | Area per - | . 2 
prior |(.,,44;,,, Shock- | Husk- prior -ting| Husk- 
acre t iC wfting ing ing Total i Cutting ing Total 
harvest) | harvest 


Acres | Bushels| Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours 


[sya See, 24 17 3. 43 1.45 U9.” Gy SE 5. 63, 1 > 22.81 2 bars a |S at 17.18 
31h aaa See ee 15 16 6. 78 iy oo eee | 8.45 | 25. 03 OOO | rates 30. 03 
iil shoe eee 3 20 6. 92 1. 40 Wg ag peg te at 9.72 | 22. 54 ZA [Ee 26. 74 
7 Re ee Pe 4 20 5. 27 2.10 Sis he eee 10.74} 18.87 Des) Re eke OAT 
Fag eters “pa 21 on 4. 67 1. 46 lat 4.53 | 11.93] 15.87 4.39 1. 42 21. 68 
TA speeed eet 13 15 3. 10 1.39 1. 46 6.10 | 12.05} 10.71 4.17 1.85 16. 7 
| | eS 8 21 5. 04 2. 50 2. 69 4.25} 14.48] 14.04 7. 50 2. 38 23. 92 
17 ee 18 20 8. 46 1.92 2. 37 5.41 | 18.16] 35.66 575 .70 42. 11 
pee Pees 16 30 6. 59 3.12 3. 75 7.50 | 20.96} 19.89 9. 38 3. 00 32. 27 
Average: 

122 acres, 1922___ 19.9 5. 44 1.89} 11.92) 15.60] 1485] 19.53 5.54 | 11.76] 126.83 

283 acres, 1921___ A122 4.95 1.54} 11.52 { 12.00] 10.01] 16.60 4. 50 1,92 | 122.02 


1 Averages and totals are for acreages shocked and husked. 


TABLE 18.—Requirements of man labor and horse work per acre for silage corn, 1922 


| Man labor | Horse work 
Farm No. Area |, 2leld |Pttor to} Cut. | Filling| peta) |Prior to| Cut- | Filling | 
i Gast ting, ‘silo, Per per acre\cutting,| ting, |silo, per, Total 
| per acre per acre} acre ‘ss acre per acre} acre 
Acres Tons | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours 
1 LS Os Geese ae See eaemee. 40 5. 0 3. 43 1.45 5. 25 10. 13 12. 81 4. 34 3. 30 20. 45 
PZ SL REESE RIOR. 8 23 3. 4 rat 1.81 4.72 10. 24 | 112.91 5. 44 SETd. tat 2a de 
Loe See eee Ore ee 10 7.0 3. 65 7 6. 30 10. 65 14.14 2.10 4. 20 20. 44 
Lk ree meer. heb area Fs il 5.9 7. 06 SiGay| blo. <0. 23398] 22.00 1.90} 18.41 42. 31 
Bix Loewe th eet? 16 9.1 De2t 2.10 17. 88 25. 25 18. 87 6. 30 12. 41 37. 58 
Average: 
ROO acres: 1922 °tae ee 5.6 4. 21 1. 47 8. 40 14. 08 14. 95 4.41 6. 62 25. 98 
260 acres; 1921-8 = a =] 2.9 4.95 1. 54 5. 22 11.71 16. 60 4. 50 4.77 25. 87 
Abeaeres: 1920.2 2 6.3 5. 88 1.58 11. 22 18. 68 19. 09 hey 10.7 34. 57 


1 Forty-eight one-hundredths tractor hours per acre were used for disking in addition to the horse labor. 


Farm 8, with the largest yield of corn, also used the most labor for 
cutting, shocking, and husking from the shock. The most labor for 
silo filling was used on farm 2, which also had the highest tonnage of 
silage per acre and one of the highest requirements for binding and 
shocking. Fodder yields are responsible for some of the variations, 
but this information was not obtained in all cases. 

The use of large crews of men and horses for silo filling on farm 16 
and the loss of time in waiting partly account for its large labor re- 
quirements. The corn was hauled a considerable distance. 


STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR CORN PRODUCTION 


For seed-bed preparations, the standards suggested for wheat may 
be used forcorn. The standards set up below for listing, cultivating, 
and harvesting corn may be applied to a limited extent to the other 
row crops, small acreages of ah are produced in this area. 


| Hours per acre | Acres 
Operation Size and type of equipment and crew | Ee 
| Man Horse | day 
OR AS Se ee | 1-row Histor pA HONSCS 3 not po 38 | Lil} 444 9 
mledainp ee tenes 358) iis row sleds 2 horses <> Se2 = See, Se . 67 2. 68 | 15 
ersltnveninpe et oe lo 1-row cultivator, 2 horses __-__.....--.--------- 1.11 2. 22 9 
LECEC(e Ebr) 2 ee cate i ar 1-row harvester, 3 horses (20-bushel yield) - - - -- },  & 42 4. 26 7 
Husking from standing stalks__| One man and team (20-bushel yield) ---_------ 4.00 8. 00 25 


_O eee 
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MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR CORN PRODUCTION 


From 6 to 8 pounds of seed corn are used per acre, the usual quan- 
tity being 7 pounds, or 1 bushel for every 8 acres planted. 

From 1 to 3 pounds of twine are used per acre for binding corn, 
depending on the yield. The average quantities used in 1921 and 
1922 were 1.6 pounds and 1.8 pounds per acre, respectively. Very 
little corn was bound in 1920. Corn which yields 20 bushels per acre 
will usually require from 134 to 2 pounds of twine per acre. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR ON CORN 


The range of dates between which the principal operations on corn 

roduction are usually performed is shown below. The number of 

es that may ordinarily be expected to be available during the dif- 
ferent periods is also given. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR ON 31 ACRES OF CORN 


10 20 10 20 10 20 19 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 i0 20 10 20 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Fic. 21—The corn cultivation comes just before wheat harvest, and unless it grows too much it gets 
further attention after the wheat is in the shock. About half the corn on this farm was put into the silo 
in August. Most of the corn in this region is husked in November and early December 


Usual dates for performance of different operations in production of corn 


Days or- 

z dinarily 

Operation Dates available 

for field 

work 

Listing in or plantingiGom® 222 98s _ Sia BOS. Aree es Abbr? 25.00 iViay a S26. 22.8 Soc 13 
iarrowing after plantang == 2 8 See ee ee ee aes May Dito May abe. ceca snaas 18 
Sledding: a. cpr sect fue Pen pris Si eit eis were ee May 20 to June 19___________ i8 


Gultivation. + 2. ee tee A OE See ee June 15 to July 10__________- 15 


Such seed-bed preparation as is done for corn. may come at any 
time after the completion of wheat seeding in the fall up to the time 
for planting, and it does not conflict with other farm work. The 
cutting of corn may occur after the corn is matured in the early fall; 
or weather conditions may make it necessary to cut the corn before 
the maturing of ears, in order to preserve the fodder. The date 
varies from August 1 to September 15, depending on the effect of 
weather conditions on the maturing of the crop. 

The daily distribution of man labor in the production of 31 acres 
of corn is shown in Figure 21. On this farm, only a small part of 


—SSC 
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the cornland was plowed before being listed. It was sledded twice 
before wheat harvest and cultivated once after wheat harvest. This 
is typical of the practices followed in corn production in this area. 
Twenty acres of corn on this farm were cut and 16 acres put in the silo. 
Eleven acres were husked from the standing stalksin December. Most 
of the corn in this area is husked in November and early December. 
The husking on this farm was less typical than the other operations. 
Some corn, however, is husked as late as January and February. 


ALFALFA 


Alfalfa is seeded either in the fall or in the spring and usually 
without a nurse crop. The first year’s crop is generally very light. 
The stand is allowed to remain so ae as it is good, with five or more 
years as the usual life of a field. Many of the farmers pasture 
alfalfa at least a part of the season. Pasturing is most frequent in 
the late smmmer and fall when the alfalfa may be too short to cut 
and other pastures are closely grazed. The number of cuttings 
varies with the season, the more usual numbers being two and three. 
The hay is placed in the barn on those farms having sufficient mow 
room. If mow room is lacking, it is stacked in the field and hauled 
to the livestock as fed. Some alfalfa is cut for seed. 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR ALFALFA 


Man labor and horse work used in making alfalfa hay are shown in 
Tables 19and20. The yield per acre and the method of handling are 
the principal factors responsible for the variations in requirements for 
the different operations. Onfarm 1, a 7-foot mower was used, whereas 
5-foot mowers were used on most of the other farms. The inefficient 
use of large crews is largely responsible for the higher requirements for 
stacking the first cutting on farms 16 and 3. Thesmall acreages on 
farms 9, 12, and 17 are partly responsible for the relatively high per 
acre requirements on these farms. On farm 13, with the lowest per 
acre requirement for hauling the first cutting, the alfalfa field was next 
to thefarmstead, which facilitated the hauling. The average require- 


ments for the third cutting were slightly higher than those for the. 


second cutting in 1922, which is not ordinarily the case. 
TABLE 19.— Man labor requirements per acre for alfalfa, 1922 


FIRST CUTTING 


Farm No. Area gare Mowing | Raking | Stacking | Hauling Total 

Acres Tons Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 

TiS ay ee et I ie OR ae 8 0.9 0. 65 OL 26H Set 1. 04 1 
il Sie 3 De 19 iY; 84 31 ANT tat | ES OE 3.25 
Poe ea ees Ba Se ee eee 31 ile § 1.03 . 26 a 7: Al PEE g Roe 3. a3 
UD SS Sete ie 24 1.0 84 . 63 PAVING PR a Serie Sale 
i VE Se Ng ce a 21 iba, 1.02 ETS | ene a 2. 86 4.41 
ca a ee lies Se Baa 16 2.0 79 .98 3. 3D: t-sys 5:12 
Pcie ah Sg ay i ee a Se ee 8 mat | 1.04 Oe Ya 017 fl peg eS 5. 21> 
LH) Lo ENS Oh a es ae ee 8 .9 89 87 Gs eee a ee 3. 82 5. 47 
7 pa pee al 40 1.9 3 My ef 58 Sn ee ee 6. 57 
TT na Set Ne 5 1.4 2.47 SOR sis we Be 4.33 7. 62 
eg ee ee ean enter ews 3 32 63 ag |e eae 2 6. 94 7. 88 
1 eR a 2 1.4 Paar et | j La Ie Nm | Ste eet oo 6. 25 9. 66 
Cem een ee ie Le 9 1.2 1. 26 mays Be60) bn se 11.48 
peers as ee a es 36 DAE f 1.18 . 58 10; 125 cee 11. 88 

Aver 

IE DOSES TG 9.7 je I a ee 1.6 1.16 . 54 24,72 23.29 36.41 
HSNACTCSH EG Aes 8 oe a= no .6 1. 04 .41 21.90 21.32 33.35 
LOT erie Oy. AS Se eee 1g | J ga Uy . 62 23.21 23.55 35.00 


1 Yield shown is for all three cuttings. 3 Total is for acreage stacked. 
2 Averages are for acreages actually stacked or hauled. 
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TaBLE 19.—Man labor requirements per acre for alfalfa, 1922—Continued 


SECOND CUTTING 


Farm No. Area ee eee Mowing} Raking | Stacking} Hauling| Total 
Acres Tons Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
1 Skeet Se es ze Bee eee ee UY | eared 8 0. 67 Os2Gu eee 22 ee 1.10 2.03 
Gee = SE ee Ss eee 3] Bee eee 1.03 . 26 M26) O12. 1TH 2.55 
TO Lc Ss ae ah lair me Ren Nie Aet ape ce PAN ho Reap ai7B3 SA | eee eres 73 1.70 
£3 ey a a ee pe 16}. £9 Fs .13 SA ea ee 1.46 2.43 
Go a ee Se i a eS i Soe Ls 1.03 5bY? NTO eee ae 9.28 
URS . oe ets ee ees ee to | RR A. 27 cpl a]: 32k 40 3.18 
PA IE ig oases A prey ada IN aug ys hee Zor ee Ae 3(P- 24 Bs {fen CLR 4.34 
1Do eA. 5 Sevrene eyk ne 5 pee pa see So . 82 Al AOS Sale ae 5.36 
Vase he ne, Sei ieo te 5 jl Bese 1.26 a A len, eo Nath 1. 58 3.15 
Geass EES ES Le 2a: ee re 1.14 Ht 1442 Pacers & 3.41 5. 69 
URS 2 aE SS See me. Nae eee A 8 i Ga ae pote 1. 04 -41 6:5509|=-. os 8.00 
Average: 
172 acresy 19222 Fees cee _ see ee peers Spd . 88 53% 24.14 21.19 3 5.34 
S5iacres; 1021 | 2 Paes eee ee ee 23 . 60 21.23 21.39 33.06 
fivacres; 192038) L663). Set ey A Ee ae. A 1.26 . 63 22.49 21.91 34.38 
THIRD CUTTING 
UPS 274A SARA OE RG set ie ek 0. 96 0.45, |feteryt 3. 85 5. 26 
Po Se eee eee ame eee Sar BG lla ae aed . 61 . 61 4216 ae = ee 5. 98 
Fi ks I SIR ered a eng ep i 5] eae Ske 1.03 41 1640) 20 aad 3.08 
Lips aes as Sy eee es © eee § Use Z| (ea, Seeds 1.34 She | See oe ese 3.25 4. 84 
1h Sate a ee Um a eeeammen SP ner 3 hls ek 95 SOQE RLF 1.89 3.16 
Pe a SME eh a a OR eS pips ake See eA Ne 1.14 Bh, DDT Neenah 3.98 
GR 24 SY SIAES SE hoe edd Ae EOip sess tit 27 1.00 SOS S438 tye 1.50 3.00 
Average: 
DO ACTOS ge oe es ree ae eee eee eee . 90 .49 3.91 22.88 3 5.30 
| ZO acres OZONE fives PP oie Teale fs eh . 89 ae 2 eee oe 21.63 42.93 
2 Averages are for acreage actually stacked or hauled. 4 Total is for acreage hauled. 
3 Total is for acreage stacked. 
TaBLE 20.—Horse work requirements per acre for alfalfa, 1922 
FIRST CUTTING 
Farm No. Area pee es Mowing} Raking | Stacking} Hauling Total 
Acres Tons Hours Hours Hour Hours Hours 
meee a Se NS ee 8 0.9 1. 29 52s ee eee 2. 59 
1 ES Se FS oe ae Saas A 19 Lisl 1. 68 . 63 eal oil enema ap 6. 09 
62 Fe eee a 31 Lak 2. 06 .o2 3220 |e eo BUS 5. 78 
i es ee ee eee eer re 24 1.0 1. 67 1. 26 SOOT ee ees 5. 94 
I eS oe neha ee See 21 1.2 2. 04 OGY eee: 512 8. 82 
PS SRS See Lg eC nee rst ok es a A 16 2.0 1. 59 1.95 PAGS 3p ee ee AE 5. 67 
ee Oe Bere hy Fn ane 8 ae 2. 08 1. 04 Dp bop peee os 7. 29 
Wp ae aes Wf eet a ED hy iat ase I 8 .9 17 1 Pes LY | (ee dS 2. 54 5. 47 
ea IRON Oa es, Ue Ne ee 40 1.9 3. 54 . 94 415) 8. 63 
1 Jai aatecgirn) Waa gene at Some omer 5 1.4 4. 94 1644) Sk eee 5. 36 11. 94 
17 BUS to RR ee wes 3 B42 1. 26 acS} | eee ee 6. 94 8. 83 
Gee eg A SR I oe egy E 2 1.4 4. 54 Ze DAN ae See ae eee 5. 68 12. 49 
eng SS ed 8 ee | 9 e774 252, AS Lt est (2 (eee te poe 12. 86 
1 ih Se le Oe 5 ke 36 2 2. 36 1.15 n ARE 8 (eae peepee 15. 99 
Average: 
DAO RCTOS WI G22 2 2293 5 he eee e 1.6 PSI 1. 03 = BGP. 24.40 38.86 
189 ‘acres,.1921. 6 eee Fe .6 2. 09 . 86 Ay irs 21.45 35. 68 
L7O;aeres ~1920 seth Fo we ee Ee Je ik 2. 33 1.18 sts PL 2 3. 39 36.78 


1 Yield shown is for all three cuttings. 


2 Averages are for acreages actually stacked or hauled. 


2 Total is for acreage stacked. 
4 Totalis for acreage hauled. 
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TABLE 20.—Horse work requirements per acre for alfalfa, 1922—Continued 


SECOND CUTTING 


Farm No. Area Melty Mowing| Raking | Stacking] Hauling} Total 
SB Se ES 2 CE 78 eS | ee Pd ee ae | 
Acres Tons Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
(he rae ea et ey eo erent AE ae 19 ijptast” eet 1. 34 Ob2itrs 24c% 0. 73 2. 59 
Pe hts ees Rep ei SOS eet ary =] | Sete aii PEE 2. 06 52 7 ag so) 3 ee ae eet 5.10 
1 7A Gp (esr aOR es 1. 46 4d |p cceurmemenererat 1. 46 3. 41 
eg ot Be Vee See 2 ee Ee ee 1G | Eee Ses 1. 46 AG Verse eo! . 98 2. 93 
fe 2) CERO ae ae ee i Sees 2. 06 1. 03 1 ng Poa) ee ee 10. 31 
1 OFS 2 a spies Benen 5 pte Me Reg aah 9 “Sil Meet rng 2. 54 Te (1 7-0) ae a Rieti 2. 80 6. 36 
IA ES, See Bee Pee © Oe ee ee 5] (eee ee EBS 1. 44 48 Po 3s i Sen Se 4.80 
een ee eee ee eS | py (aan 1. 64 Li ePe OAS eee ch ee 3. 70 
Dee er a A. od EARS Je eet eer 2.52 a Gar enn « 4 1. 26 4. 41 
SS hh beasts tha RG SO 71 ieee ae 2527 PAA a) Di ciete ee ae 3. 41 7.95 
Ne arn a en oD a 5 Y eae 2. 09 82 Ue al pean ee 10. 26 
Average 
PDI RETOS POD es ee Rahs ean 1.79 . 64 24.47 21.34 3 6. 90 
Sh weres> L921t foe ee iss! Seek TPE pe. PPLE 2. 41 1g 21.23 21.84 34.85 
UTE ACECS Sel OL oe Sn re a ae a ee 2252, 119 21.87 22.97 35.51 
| 
THIRD CUTTING 
fo OR ects ee eee ea GAS wert 1. 92 0:90: eee 6. 80 9. 62 
te ene? Siete oan Seer 1 3°) eae eee 1 2E EA! Le UG | Seas Be 7.91 
Ns See Ar Eee O3 Ba ELS ee ea GF | ie 28S Boned 2. 06 82 S28) Bast 395 6. 16 
1g ES Se es Es EN Be 2 Rae SE 2. 68 Ly, Sh a te PE 3. 23 6. 45 
j 17 a Ee Se eae. | Seen a ee 3 ee te ee 1. 90 63)|5..2° 52.2 1. 89 4. 42 
Uae beh pence, Wa Siete s . te whl Mansy [ata al 2A] |S ek Paes PGA) 1.14 ra 9) | SN 7.95 
Uae cee. a cae Gane ON TUE mero we 1G je) Patan aa teers 2. 00 100 tear 2. 00 5. 00 
Average: 
PN ACECS Gaia ss rs el Ae | 1. 80 97 24.95 24.44 reat 
DU Acres: BOAO ch 8 ae a Bh Be ESE | ae 1.78 | Ut Aa) tales SS 22. 64 45.24 
| | 
2 Averages are for acreages actually stacked or hauled. £ Total is for acreage hauled. 


3 Total is for acreage stacked. 


From 10 to 15 pounds of alfalfa are seeded per acre, with 12 pounds 
the most common rate. 


STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR ALFALFA 


The following standards are suggested for the different operations 
Co in harvesting alfalfa that yields a total of 2 tons per acre 
or three cuttings. 


Man Horse Astes tige 
hours hours day 
FIRST CUTTING 
Mowing (5-feetamower and’? horses) <2. 22 Lb 22 eth lke 1.00 2. 00 8 
ekarPacie-touirake and? horses) 2 2 ee oe ccc . 50 1. 00 16 
SEAeIN pe Mean Ger tea) 2 nee, et Se ee 3. 00 3. 00 5. 33 
Pawnee (vanemandslteany)s + 2225 pisses eee se ieee co opt _ seu cety seg 3. 00 3. 00 5. 33 
SECOND CUTTING 
lena pees teree ri er ef Srien SOs e see eer iT fit sat get. Soy es 1.00 2. 00 8 
QUT eo. oT ee ee Oe eS eee eee eee eee . 40 . 80 20 
Stacicinrexe mel, aria.s Horsesp) 220720 2 Pa dMs Ath e AAT A MAR of Pols 1.5 15 10. 67 
Pinnline: (aner and  HOrses) 2. ! oes) Ba ode oe Dd ee ee se ee ed 1.5 1.5 10. 67 
THIRD CUTTING 
WO tii Ce SEs oe a cele iets aoe eee ee Og eae ee ee ee ER SOE EY 80 1. 60 10 
Leah QiTicu Ss ere Peete Seats, ~ Sipsoeee ae aes ee eS eee ee ee . 40 . 80 20 
Shacemes men and 3 horses) (0) Stine Mb eb 1. 25 1. 25 12. 80 
Pes eee Orn eT ATI < MOFSES) — 8 oe ed eae = be seo oe ee ee 1. 25 1. 25 12. 80 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR ON ALFALFA 


There is considerable variation from year to year in the time of 
cutting alfalfa, particularly for the second and third cuttings. The 
earliest date reported for the first cutting was May 13, 1922. The 
second cutting may come any time from the middle of June, if the 
first cutting is early, to the middle of September, when there is a 
considerable amount of pasturing between cuttings. The most usual 
dates of the three cuttings are shown below: 


Wek 
ays 
Date avail 

able 
BGISt CtGGi ge” = Soe ia ee he ee ae eee 


Scoand CUGhimG= 92. f 22 - | 8 gi ge SU) eee 2 Oe eee 


July 4:to Juby 25. See 
CAT) SS 2S ee ee eS 


May 27 to June 10__________ 9 
ANE. Dit0 ANE sk. 


The first cutting of alfalfa conflicts with the cultivation of corn. 
The most serious conflict is that which occurs between the late first 
cutting or early second cutting of alfalfa and the harvest of wheat 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR ON 21 ACRES OF ALFALFA 


> 10 20 io 20 10 20 iad 20 10 20 i0 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 i0 20 10 20 
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Fic. 22.—Alfalfa conflicts with corn cultivation, wheat harvest, and fall plowing. The second cutting 
is usually delayed until after wheat harvest 

and oats. The cutting of altalfa is frequently delayed because of its 

conflict with the wheat harvest. The third cutting conflicts with 

plowing or listing for wheat and may conflict with silo filling or the 

threshing of wheat. A typical distribution of labor on 21 acres of 

alfalfa that was cut three times is shown in Figure 22. 


PRAIRIE HAY, SOWED SORGHUMS, AND SUDAN GRASS FOR HAY 


Land which has been left in the native prairie grasses for meadows 
exists only in limited amount on thesefarms. Itis usually im irregular 
areas along the small streams, or is land that does not drain well and 
consequently would not be suitable for tillage. Hay is cut from this 
land once each year. The date of cutting varies from the latter part 
of July tolateinthesummer. The hay is usually stacked in the field. 

Sowed sorghums are grown to supply roughage for horses and cattle 
during the winter months. The acreage devoted to feed of this kind 
is small. The crop is drilled late in the spring on land which has 
been plowed and receives no further attention until cut in the fall 
with the mower. The hay is usually placed in large shocks or small 
stacks in the field and allowed to remain there until hauled out for feed. 

A limited acreage of Sudan grass for hay is grown on a few of the 
farms. The usual practices in handling this crop are very similar to 
those followed in growing sowed sorghums, except that the hay is 
stacked instead of Shiney shocked and, in the better years, more thai 
one cutting of hay may be secured. 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


The yearly average labor requirements for prairie hay, sowed sor- 
ghums, and Sudan grass for hay are shown in Tables 21 and 22. The 
small areas in these crops, the variations in yields, and the fact that 
these otis are usually cared for in slack seasons or as odd jobs when 
time can be spared from the major crops, combine to account for the 
variations in requirements. 

Labor on these crops is usually shifted to the most convenient 
time, with the exception of seeding and the harvesting of the sorghum and 
Sudan grass when a killing frost has occurred or seems very probable. 

Standards for labor requirements on prairie hay will be somewhat 
ereater than the standards for similar operations for alfalfa hay because 
of the smaller size and more irregular shape of the fields in prairie hay. 

Standards for labor requirements in the seed-bed preparation for 
sowed sorghums and Sudan grass are essentially the same as for plow- 
ing, disking, and harrowing for other spring crops. The seeding 
approximates the seeding of oats. The mowing and raking of these 
crops requires 25 to 100 per cent more time than mowing and raking 
alfalfa. This variation is due to the difference in yield. With a 
yield of 2.5 tons, 4-man hours per acre is a good standard forshocking 
sorghums. Four-man hours and 4-horse hours per acre give a good 
standard for stacking Sudan grass for hay yielding 1.5 tons per acre. 


TaBLE 21.—Man labor requirements per acre for prairie hay, sowed sorghums, and 
Sudan grass for hay 


] 


Tota 
Yield | seed-b Stack- Shock- 


ed =e : as 
Item per acre | prepara- Drilling | Mowing | Raking ing ing Total 
tion 
PRAIRIE HAY 
Average: Tons Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
55 acres, 1922_____ O55 Ahr 8 SPR EA 1.73 0. 56 SAW ATTS £255 hat? 6. 00 
94 acres, 1921_____ £8 dhvaeec od 4. ies es . 95 - 58 SEAG ME a oe 4. 96 
83 acres, 1920____- dst bs = sear (hal penta 1. 26 . 84 ASOT Ake eee 6. 67 
SOWED SORGHUM 
Average: 
47 acres, 1922_____ oz 4, 33 0. 96 2. 81 cM) | Dag Sees 8. 57 20. 68 
26 acres, 1921_____ 13 3. 38 69 1. 27 i bet be ee OE Sd 2. 33 9. 61 
SUDAN GRASS HAY 
Average: 
37 acres, 1922_____ 1.6 2 . 69 1. 36 .79 i ee oe ae 11. 99 
32 acres, 1921_____ .8 4.01 1. 07 1. 48 . 66 2 ey ba, 11. 53 


TABLE 22.—Horse work requirements per acre for prairie hay, sowed sorghums, 
and Sudan grass for hay 


Total | 
Yiela | Seed-be a ares 3 Stack- 
Item per acre Brepaten Drilling | Mowing} Raking ing Total 
operation 
PRAIRIE HAY 
Average: Tons Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
HeeAereS T1922 <8 RSS ihe es a See ae as 3. 46 112 3.95 8. 53 
Siarres, 1921 oo 8 es SRar ph. 2 a RAR REE Ss 1.91 1.10 3. 60 6. 61 
apeUCNOS sol td a a [hy G] oe Sea eae 2. 51 1. 68 5. 12 +e | 
SOWED SORGHUMS 
Average: 
ticks Nee oe eee 3.2 17. 73 3. 86 5. 62 B502 dius Abst te 5. 23 
PO ACECS lade a2 25 SS- == 5S LS 13. 53 2. 77 2. 54 SS SSH nts 22. 72 
' SUDAN GRASS HAY 
Average: ‘ = 
aS 1S p70 ee ae 1.6 13. 37 3. 03 2. 99 1. 59 6. 77 27. 75 
SPeELES look soe ee 8 16. 81 4. 28 2. 96 1. 32 4.78 30.15 
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LABOR AND MATERIALS USED IN LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Livestock constitute a minor part of the farm business on most of 
these farms and are kept primarily to provide a means of marketing 
the surplus of rough feeds. In view of this fact, the variations from 
farm to farm in the amounts of feeds used are not so significant as 
in other areas where more feeds of a marketable character are fed. 

Unit requirements for livestock include the number of hours of 
man labor and horse work, the number of pounds of the various 
feeds, and the amount expended for veterinary services and medicine. 
Because the physical amounts of these last items are not significant, 
the money value is used. The products of each class of livestock are 
indicated by physical units, and where there are joint products both 
are given. In the case of mature animals such as cows and work 
horses, the requirements are listed on a per head basis. Hog require- 
ments are based on 100 pounds of pork produced. For other classes 
of livestock the livestock? unit basis is used. 

Straw has not been listed in the requirements either as roughage or 
bedding. On practically every farm each class of livestock has 
access to all the straw it can consume. Since several classes of live- 
stock may run to the same stack and much is trampled under foot, 
it is impracticable to determine the quantities actually used as feed 
by the different classes of livestock. Straw is available in abundance 
on all farms of this region, and unless livestock are kept it is ordinarily 
allowed to go to waste. 

The range of requirements for 1922 and the averages for 1920, 1921, 
and 1922 are given. 


MIXED CATTLE 


The cattle enterprise has a dual purpose. On most of the farms 
the production of beef is predominant, although dairy products are 
more important on a few farms. Some farmers keep only enough 
cows to produce milk, cream, and butter for home use. Any surplus 
in the way of dairy products or calves not used in maintaiming the 
herd is sold. Most of the cattle are grades—Shorthorn, Hereford, 
and Holstein. Although there are no strictly purebred herds, a 
considerable number of purebred individuals are found on these 
farms. The calves are dropped at all seasons, but there is a tendency 
for more to be dropped in early spring and late fall. About one-third 
of these are sold for veal. A few are butchered for home use and the 
rest sold as beef or kept to maintain the herd. 


FEED AND LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR CATTLE 


Practically all feeds except protein supplements are home grown. 
Table 23 gives the feed requirements, veterinary services and medi- 
cine, and production of beef and butterfat on a livestock unit basis. 
Butterfat per milk cow is also shown. 


3 A livestock unit is an arbitrary standard, consisting of a mature cow, steer, bull, horse, or the equiva- 
lent in feed requirements of other animals. The following are the numbers of the various farm animals 
used to constitute one livestock unit: One mature horse, cow, or mule; 2 colts; 2 young cattle; 7 sheep; 
14lambs; 5 mature hogs; 10 young hogs; 100 poultry. 
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REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN FEED REQUIREMENTS 


Feeding practices on the farms in this area are greatly influenced 
by the amount of feed produ from year to year. Following low 
yields of feed crops, the feed consumed per livestock unit is much less 
than during periods of high production of feed crops. Consequently 
one of the most important causes for variation in the quantity of feed 
used per unit on different farms is the difference from farm to farm in 
the available feed. On practically all the farms the cattle have free 
access to straw at all times when not on pasture. If feed other than 
wheat straw is scarce, the straw is depended upon to make up any 
deficiency in the amount of the ration. As feed becomes more 
abundant, more is fed and the cattle of their own accord reduce the 

uantity of straw consumed. On those farms where no grain was 
fed, straw constituted a large part of the feed consumed by the cattle. 
Good use of pasture is also made on such farms. 

In general the farms emphasizing the production of butterfat feed 
the larger quantities of grain. On farm 16 the cattle are kept 
primarily for dairy purposes and high production per cow is main- 
tained by heavy feeding of grain. Farms 1 and 4 are high on feed 
requirements. The cattle on these farms were full fed a short time 
and then sold. The heavy feeding during the short time that they 
were on the farms resulted in a higher figure on the livestock unit 
basis than if the feed had been fed over a longer period. In general, 
those farms with the higher production used more feed. 


REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN PRODUCTION 


It will be noted that farms 8, 5, and 4 were highest in pounds of 
beef produced per livestock unit. They were primarily beef herds. 
Only a small percentage of the herd was used for milk production, | 
leaving the greater proportion of the feed to produce beef. Although 
farm 5 is low on grain and roughage, it makes excellent use of pasture. 
The cattle on farm 1 are also primarily a beef herd, but a larger 
proportion of the feed is fed to older cattle on which the grain per 
livestock unit is less. 

Farm 16 is high in both beef and butterfat. Both grain and 
roughage requirements were above the average, and in addition 
silage and pasture were used. ‘This is a high-grade dairy herd. 


VETERINARY SERVICES AND MEDICINE COSTS 


The expenses for veterinary services and medicine on these farms 
were very light. The expenses on farm 16 was mostly for testing 
the herd for tuberculosis. 


REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


Table 24 shows the chore and special labor on the livestock unit 
basis and also the chore and special labor per milk cow. The chore 
labor includes milking, feeding, and similar tasks which are neces- 
sarily performed daily. The special labor includes hauling feeds, 
shifting cattle from one pasture to another, and such other tasks as 
occur at irregular intervals. In general, the amount of labor decreases 
as the number in the herd increases. However, the labor demand 
tends to be higher as the percentage of dairy cows increases. Where 
there are only one or two cows the variation is due largely to the 
personal differences of farmers, 
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Figure 23 gives the distribution of regular and special labor by 
weeks on dairy cows for one farm in 1922. Regular labor includes 
the regular chore work of milking, feeding, etc. Special labor includes 
grinding and hauling feeds and other tasks at irregular intervals. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR, BY WEEKS, ON FIVE MILK COWS 


MAN 
1 


HOURS 


| 
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Fic. 23—Milk cows require attention every day in the year, but more in winter than in summer. By 
having the cows freshen in the fall the time needed by the cows in summer can be reduced 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR, BY WEEKS, ON 24 BEEF CATTLE 
MAN 
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Fia. 24.—Beef cattle require attention in winter, but leave the farmer free to spend full time in the field 
1n Summer 
Figure 24 gives a similar distribution of labor for beef cattle in 1922. 
These cattle ordinarily get very little attention during the summer 
and provide productive employment for the farmer’s time in winter 
when there is no crop work to be done. 
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STANDARD REQUIREMENTS 


The following are suggested as standard requirements of feeds and 
labor for an annual production of 200 pounds of butterfat per cow on 
the farms of this area. They are given with and without silage. In 
computing these standards it is assumed that the livestock will have 
access to straw in addition to the feeds listed. 


With silage: Without silage: 
Gramie soonest pounds__ 1, 000 GY ep emma pounds-__ 1, 000 
Protein supplements Protein supplements 
ee bees BG: pounds_._ 300 ~------.._-1_Lpounds_-' 300 
Alfalfa 280 fo * do____ 2,500 lial Mey 1 Sor spl ars a! do__-- 4, 000 
Silage! G2 hie ly mri do____ 6,000 Corn or sorghum fodder 
Pasture. 4 521 jt | days.. 100 ae ponds. a ope 
: : Keeees aes: ee a NISL S 
Neferinany, ok Pat and 0. 40 Veterinary services and 
Bia Sak Soma ‘ medicine costs_________ $0. 40 
Man labor--____-- hours. 120 Mantlabor: = 022.2 hours-. 120 
Horse work: ==- 2: - dose. 10 Horse work cceu domes 10 


Standard for beef cattle producing 300 pounds of beef per livestock 
unit are suggested as follows: 


With silage, having access to Without silage, having access to 


straw: straw: 
Grains222 2 eAe pounds.- 600 Grain__—27 25 pounds-- 600 
Protein supplements Protein supplements 
ee pounds._ 100 --------------pounds._ 100 
Alfalia DBE S SE ees: do____. 600 UAE REE A 24) See A TE doy. 600 
Silnges So 4 esses do.___ 3, 000 coe fodder or een 2 50 
ayee eee Rees pounds__ 2, 500 
ju (a Gases See eae BN Paspure:: G2 Gree as days.. 200 
‘4 EY. Lr leey a $0, 25 Veterinary services and 
BES LA IE) ie ai : medicine costs_________- $0. 25 
Manda bors = 5-= = hours__ 50 Man labor=2--2202 hours__ 50 
Horse work... -.22. o Lo apa 15 Tiorse works. 2222 _* GOs 222 15 
HOGS 


A few hogs are kept on most of the farms of this area. On many 
farms they are kept primarily as a means of using waste products 
from the fiiise aint milk, etc.—in the production of pork for home 
use or for sale. Following years of suai corn yields, more hogs are 
kept for breeding purposes and more hogs raised (see fig. 5). There 
are no purebred ee on these farms, although there are a few pure- 
bred individuals. About 15 per cent of the pork produced on these 
farms was butchered for home consumption. The average weight of 
the hogs butchered in 1922 was 242 pounds. 

Only 11 of the 20 farms ended in this study in 1922 produced 
1,000 pounds of pork or over. On these farms from 1 to 5 brood 
sows per farm were kept. An average of 10 pigs per sow was 
farrowed in 1922. Two-thirds of these were spring pigs and one- 
third fall pigs. One-fourth of these pigs died before weaning time. 
Sows on about half of the farms produced two litters a year. The 
average weight of hogs sold in 1922 was 144 pounds, with a range 
from 66 to 281 pounds on different farms. 


FEED AND LABOR REQUIREMENTS FOR HOGS 
More than 90 per cent of the grain fed consisted of corn. Small 


amounts of wheat, oats, barley, rye, kafir, and milo were also fed. 
Wheat middlings were fed to some extent on about half of the farms, 


. 
F 
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A little tankage and some meat scrap were used as protein supple- 
ments. Skim milk was fed in varying amounts on practically all 
farms. Pasture consisted of alfalfa, oats, and Sudan grass. 

Table 25 gives the feed and labor requirements for hogs on the 
basis of 100 pounds of pork produced. The pounds of pork pro- 
duced represent the net gain of all hogs on the on during the year. 
Feed requirements include the breeding herd. Pasture is given as 
the number of livestock unit days used in connection with other 
feeds to produce 100 pounds of pork. 

In no case are the labor requirements on hogs great enough to 
interfere seriously with other work. The labor on farm 9 was high, 
partly because corn was hauled direct from the field to the hogs. 

Figure 25 shows the weekly distribution of labor on hogs on a 
farm producing 8,221 pounds of pork. Four brood sows were kept 
and two litters of pigs raised. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR, BY WEEKS, ON HOGS 
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Fic. 25.—Four brood sows were kept on this farm and two litters of pigs raised. Hogs use skim milk, 
kitchen refuse, and other feeds that might otherwise be wasted, and do well on alfalfa pasture 


TABLE 25,—Feed and labor requirements for hogs per 100 pounds of pork 
produced, 1922 


Protein ea 
- << Pork Total Mill fe Pasture 
Farm No. produced] grain! feeds pupple. days 

a Man Horse 

Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds Days Hours Hours 
192 oc eS ee eae 2, 930 185 Har | S82 2 fue Fiera DB. Evia FSC Keres 
Bee Te eee MERE he 1, 245 Ps Yel | ee ee EO Ae Bot ee 4 Leh ba ee 
Gece noo. ee ee ee ee 4,990 237 10 6 5 3. 4 0. 4 
TOES MEE. . 2 See ee 2, 795 252 y 1s) enero eee q 1a5 1.3 
132 2 3 Se eee eee ee 3, 060 302 UT] bel opie et, ite 1 6.0 Ke 
LSS tf. ISIE NSE EE eS SS 2, 440 SIGH = FF Fe... _ 5 || Fees ppee ee ge 4.0 1.1 
Sree. bee eee 8, 221 409 15 7 2 Ded .9 
De on ee ee ae ee 4, 370 425 [o2_ Co! She ve 2 3 3.5 4.0 
Ore eeyi st se ferrite ea 1, 365 Vi eee a a | 4 9.9 2.0 
Ce PE SI Bae ee 5, 302 599 Cig te cca 7 5.0 1.0 
10} 2.2 A. SS. eee 4,905 606})_ SEs Figg Pe ea UF: 6.0 1.3 

Average 

W222. cee = ee 3, 784 1 397 17 |S eee ee 5 1 

1GZES Ss serie (ST nee ee 4, 203 1 336 16 1 ee a 1 

LODO ES oe ae 1 meee 2 5, 707 1 502 23 NE ime Rpt 4 1 


1 Total grain: 1922, approximately 991% per cent corn, small quantities of oats and barley: 1921, approxi- 
mately 8844 per cent corn, small quantities of wheat, rye, oats, barley, kafir; 1920, approximately 88 per 
cent corn, small quantities of wheat, rye, oats, barley, kafir, and milo. 
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REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN FEED REQUIREMENTS 


Farm 19 was low on grain, but fed a considerable amount of shorts 
and some tankage. On farm 4 the hogs followed cattle and received 
skim milk, which accounts for the low grain reported. On farm 7, 
3 sows and 13 pigs ran in a kafir field for 30 days, which is reported 
as pasture. Farm 10 was high on grain because of no pasture and 
high death loss. Where a small amount of pork was produced, the 
use of kitchen slop cut down the requirements to a great extent. 


VETERINARY SERVICES AND MEDICINE COSTS 


Expenses for veterinary services and medicine in 1922 were almost 
negligible. This is rather unusual, but the items are always small. 
Vaccinating is the biggest expense. 


STANDARD REQUIREMENTS 


The following are suggested as standards for producing 100 pounds 
of pork. As pork is produced in larger quantities, garbage will have 
less effect on feed requirements than on some of the farms for 1922. 
However, most farms offer excellent opportunities to produce a 
limited number of hogs with much less feed than is given in these 
standards, provided full use is made of available pasture, crop wastes, 
and wastes from the house. 


ACen meet cee es Nee ek Sr ay a eg pounds__ 400 

iPretem supplemenise gu.) 2) es ra 5 rae ae 40 

Pasture—alfalfa, rye, Sudan grass__-__livestock unit days__ ‘110 

Mian aor sere 2 Se ea hours__ 

IGE EWG e-= ere a Be | one eg or Orit 1 
POULTRY 


Table 26 gives the feed and labor requirements on poultry. These 
are for 100 fowls. The number used is the average of the two in- 
ventories. Young chickens raised during the year and sold or used 
in the house before the second inventory are not included in the 
number, but their feed is included. Besides the feed actually fed, 
much was picked up. All farms produce both poultry and eggs in 
varying amounts, and the product is listed under the two heads. 

So much feed is foraged by the flocks that it is difficult to account 
for any variation in feed requirements, but in general, those receiving 
more feed produced more pouliny and eggs. All the better-producing 
flocks also received grit like oyster shell. 

Most of the labor expended on poultry is performed by the wives 
or daughters of the farmers. Those “favs with incubators and 
brooders had the greater amount of labor. The horse work used was 
not enough to be of any significance. The distribution of the labor 
on a flock of 120 chickens is shown in Figure 26. The special labor 
shown consists of such tasks as marketing, culling, and preparing 


feeds. 


4 Pasture is given as the number of livestock unit pasture days. This figure must be multiplied by 5 
for mature hogs and by 10 for pigs to get the number of days per head. 
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A STUDY OF FARM ORGANIZATION IN CENTRAL KANSAS 51 
STANDARD REQUIREMENTS 


The following standard requirements of feed and labor are sug- 
gested for producing 8,000 eggs and 400 pounds of poultry per 100 
chickens. In computing these standards it is assumed that the 
chickens will have the free range for foraging that is common with 
the farm poultry flock in this area. 


OCTETS ee a Ls Fe eae hea pounds__ 6, 000 
EH a ah ik es eI pt faye Nig ag a donee. 150 
Proteim: supplements 22022 2 8.22 See She dos = 3.500 
Cost of medicine and disinfectants______________________ $0. 75 
IW GHT EY OT ay 2 eee We neat Nee Oe Seapere er Smee Mere he We aN hil eee ay hours 160 
EFOESG AW OR Kee cig ih NN ae oe ee ey ed oe. 4° 6 


WORK HORSES 


Table 27 gives the feed and labor requirements for work horses. 
It also shows the number of hours worked per horse. Pasturage 
was an important item in lowering both the grain and roughage used. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAN LABOR, BY WEEKS, ON 120 CHICKENS 
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Fia. 26.—Most of the labor on poultry is done by the farmer’s wife or children. This usually takes only 
a few minutes each day 


In general those horses working the greater number of hours have 
the higher feed requirements. When not working they are turned 
on pasture. The amount of feed available also has some effect upon 
the amount fed. There is a tendency to economize when feed is 
scarce. Oats are frequently bought for horse feed. Other feeds are 
usually home grown. 

The items for veterinary services, medicines, and shoeing are very 
small. Few teams are kept shod. 

The tendency is for those farms with the greater number of horses 
to require less man labor and horse work per head. It requires little 
additional time to look after an extra horse. The man labor is also 
greater on those farms where the horses perform the greater number 
of hours of work. When not worked, the horses are turned on pas- 
ture and require little attention. 
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STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR WORK HORSES 


The following standard requirements are suggested for work 
horses performing 700 hours of work and having access to straw 
during the winter months. 


Grainy: 5 21-32 Sab aioe aceite sept, Bp ees: pounds__ 2, 000 
DASE T 1 Oe CS ep eT a aay ee De wet Se do... _ ;800 
LE LRITES (EE) 5 ge a eel lee er Ree ae i aiearansiy ke -apletoad do__-- 1, 400 
Podder Oust GOs Ss. Ee UGE Bh os Hed ed DA ht do___- 2, 000 
PEATE ORE ems 2 re Sis St cad aD A eel ee days_. 150 
Cost of veterinary, medicine and shoeing________________- $0. 50 
Mian ist br Dare Sie os ek ei he Se ey Rea hours_-_ 50 
Horse work 25 so Ste ti ea NS Se ek Se Gone i= 15 


MISCELLANEOUS LABOR AND ITS RELATION TO THE CROP 
AND LIVESTOCK LABOR 


The man labor and horse work for the enterprises previously 
given include only the regular work on the crops and the different 
classes of livestock. In addition to this regular labor spent directly 
upon the different lines of production, there is also a large amount of 
labor of a miscellaneous or maintenance character. This labor 
may be classed as indirectly productive as contrasted with the 
directly productive labor on crops and livestock, but it must never- 
theless be performed. The most important classes of this indirectly 
productive labor are manure hauling, maintenance of machinery 
and real estate, hauling feed, garden work, preparing seed for seeding, 
and other miscellaneous crop and livestock labor. 


MANURE AND STRAW HAULING 


The time spent hauling manure and straw on 16 farms in 1922 
is shown in Table 28. None was hauled on two farms. Only asmall 
ortion of the crop area is covered each year. ‘The straw is usually 
ried out on the wheat during December, January, and February to 
prevent blowing of the soil. Almost half of the manure is also 
eaten during these months, most of it going on the wheat. Some 
manure is put on alfalfa, corn, and the various other feed crops. 
From May to November very little manure or straw is hauled. 


TABLE 28.— Manure and straw hauling 


Total Labor 
Farm No. bp ke. Loads 
units Man Horse 


Number | Number Hours Hours 
13 38 232 


gp ee ew we we tS ess ce bitch see u Sel eo8 88 
Be Se ee a a ee ee 14 16 16 32 
Deco ee ee ee 16 33 33 66 
UT et SOT Os aS ee Se 17 136 172 304 
TS a Se SR se ee ee eg ee jy | (Sa a | Se ES 2 eer ae 
eS a ee er eee 17 38 57 168 
Pe cee ee ee er ee 18 25 30 60 
ve ae tes ke a ee ee ees ee er ee ee 21 8 17 51 
IR bs Bes aS Se ea ee ee ee 21 12 15 30 
ee eres Sane Sie Ee ee eect obec atkees 23 29 27 54 
Semen pmo She ee Be 8 he et Oe LACE Ue ce he 25 259 259 382 
U Roo ee a Se i eee a te ee ee 26 50 84 156 
ee Se ER ee ee ae ee 33 150 317 392 
Dee ee ee ee 36 70 95 194 
ny oat aes Lee Es Se ele a ee a ee 40 40 67 
gh gS Se ee = oe ee ae ee eae 45 95 83 258 
ar shes, So eee es a as TS ee RN REE 
Tn ae ad ht ae ee RR Gta eee Sie en Reed pee oe 2 ae oo O4 167 139 242 
Average: 
Seiatived deo) 22 0 os ee ee eee 29 68 83 151 
Warm of O2t? 8. ee ee i ence 31 48 77 7 
Lp SErIT ON 2 SR en ane een a ee eee ere 25 53 54 


RC FEMME Rt Ee AE 5 eg 


So eee ae me 
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Variations in the amount of manure and straw hauled on different 
farms are due Hee to differences in the numbers of livestock 
kept and to different quantities of straw hauled for the protection of 
the wheat. A large portion of the hauling on farms 17, 11, 6, and 2 
was of straw. Manure and straw hauling constitute less than 4 per 
cent of the total field labor shown in Table 29. This labor can 
easily be done without interfering with seasonal crop labor. 


MISCELLANEOUS CROP LABOR 


Labor requirements for crops shown in the preceding tables in- 
clude only the labor involved in performing the field operations on 
these crops. They do not include labor expended in cleaning or 
treating seed, purchases of seed, or materials required, or any market- 
ing work except that shown in Table 8. The marketing of wheat is 
the most important item in this class of labor. The “other crop 
labor’’ requirements are shown in Tables 29 and 30. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK LABOR 


In addition to the regular daily chore labor of feeding, milking, 
bedding livestock, and cleaning barns, considerable work is done on 
the livestock at irregular intervals. Such special labor as hauling 
feed, caring for sick animals, buying and selling stock, and other 
tasks performed at irregular intervals, constitute from 4 to 35 per 
cent of the total labor on livestock. The average quantity on the 
farms studied was about 15 per cent of the total man labor. Some 
of this labor, such as hauling feed, several classes of stock bear 
jointly. The horse work for these special tasks was greater than 
that for the regular chore work on most of the farms. On those 
farms where considerable feeding was done and feeds hauled out 
with a team daily the chore work done by horses was greater than the 
special work. The total hours of man labor spent at chores and at 
special work on livestock are shown in Table 29 and the total amount 
of horse work in Table 30. 
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MAINTENANCE LABOR 


A considerable portion of the time of the farmers in this area is 
spent in doing work of a general upkeep or maintenance character. 
Such work is not directly connected with particular enterprises, 
but must be considered when any attempt is made to plan the 
labor program of the farm. This type of labor may usually be 
ignored when one is concerned only with choice of enterprises, since 
the amount of this work is affected only slightly by moderate changes 
in the importance of the different crop or livestock enterprises. 
Other factors than the effect of the change upon the amount of 
miscellaneous labor are usually more important. This labor con- 
stituted from 4.7 to 24.1 per cent of the total labor on the farms 
included in this study in 1922. The amount of time spent by men 
and horses at such work is shown in Tables 29 and 30. The pro- 
portion of the total labor on the farm that may be classed as mis- 
cellaneous or maintenance is very high on some farms, because 
considerable time that would otherwise go unused is spent on mis- 
cellaneous tasks. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE LABOR PROGRAM 


In choosing farm enterprises, attention must be given by the 
farmers of central Kansas to the problem of providing productive 
employment for their labor and equipment as nearly throughout 
the year as possible. More attention is given to this phase of the 
problem of planning the labor program under ‘‘Principles governing 
choice of farm enterprises.’”’ Once the farmer has decided upon the 
enterprises to be included in his organization, his viewpoint is some- 
what changed and he is concerned primarily in getting the farm 
work done with a minimum of conflict between the various tasks. 

The labor program on the farms of this area is made up of a variety 


- of tasks. Some of these tasks must be done regularly, or at certain 


fairly definite fixed times of the year, if the best results are to be 
obtained. The feeding and care of livestock, seeding and harvesting 
of grain, and similar tasks are of this character, and at the optimum 
time for their performance take preference over most of the other 
usual tasks to be done on the farm. Other tasks, such as repairing 
buildings and fences, cutting wood, hauling straw, and the like 
may be performed at times when: there is no work of an urgent sea- 
sonal character to be done. 

The farmer must decide from day to day the most important 
tasks demanding his attention. When weather or soil conditions 
interfere with the performance of these more important tasks, his 
efforts should be directed to getting such work done as might 
interfere with more urgent tasks once conditions are again favor- 
able for their performance. The various kinds of work commonly 
done on the farms of this area are classified in the following tables 
with a view to providing a basis for a more systematic day-to-day 
management of the labor program. 

The classification of farm tasks in Table 31 is based on the seasonal 
character of the different tasks. Where there is a conflict between 
the tasks listed in the first column and those in the second, the tasks 
listed in the first column should be given first attention. In the 
case of a conflict between two tasks listed in the same column, the 


more urgent task should be performed. 
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A second classification based upon the interference of rain or wet 
soil with various tasks is given in Table 32. Farmers are continually 
confronted with the problem of adjusting their labor program as a 
result of unfavorable weather conditions. The numerous tasks 
common to the farms of this area require a variety of conditions for 
their performance. Consequently some work can ordinarily be 
found when weather or soil conditions interfere with field work. 
Farmers of this region will find it helpful to keep a memorandum of 
tasks on their farms that may be performed on rainy days, cor when 
the land is too wet to work. 


DAY-TO-DAY ADJUSTMENT OF THE TABOE: PROGRAM ON A McPHERSON COUNTY 
AR 
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Fic. 27.—Farmers put in long days in the field during wheat harvest and while preparing the land for 
wheat. Corn cultivation, alfalfa cutting, and silo filling are other busy seasons. By doing the odd 
jobs when there is no rush work to do the farmer can spend more time on the rush work when it comes 


TaBLE 31.—Classification of farm tasks from the standpoint of fixity as to time 


Work with no definite 


Work that must be done within rela- | Work that may be done within period during which it 


tively short periods of time a period of several months auistiondowe 
Plowing, listing, seed-bed preparation, | Husking corn. Repair and maintenance of 
seeding of wheat. Fall and winter plowing for spring buildings, fences, and 
Binding, heading, shocking, stacking, crops. equipment. 
and stack threshing small grain. Hauling manure and straw. Cleaning up the farmstead 
Seed-bed preparation and seeding of oats.| Harvesting prairie hay. and farm. 
Listing or planiing corn. Stack threshing of small grain. Cutting wood. 
Harrowing, sledding, cultivating. Hauling feeds and supplies. 
Cutting and shocking corn. Marketing wheat. 
Filling silo. Grinding feed. 
Mowing, raking, and stacking, or haul- } Special livestock labor, such as 
ing alfalfa to barn. culling poultry and trimming 
Seed-bed preparation, seeding and har- horses’ hoofs. 
vesting of miscellaneous feed crops. Mowing weeds. 
Returning exchange labor. Trimming hedges. 
Marketing livestock and_ live-stock 
products. 
Emergency repairs of fences, equipment, _ 
and buildings. 
Maintenance and upkeep of equipment 


that can not be postponed, such as 
sharpening plowshares and tightening 
bearings on tractors. 

Hauling coal for threshing. 
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TABLE 32.—Classification of farm tasks from the standpoint of effect of rain and 
wet soil upon their performance 


++ «4 -.| Work that can be done when the] Work that can be done 
Work that apeiron while it is ground is wet but not while rainis| only when the ground 


falling is dry enough to work 
Repairing machinery and equipment. | Hauling manure or straw. All field labor on crops. 
Cleaning out barns and other build- | Cutting weeds. 
ings. Trimming hedges. 
Cleaning grain bins. Hauling feeds and supplies. 
Treating seeds. Marketing crops and livestock. 
Cleaning grain. Special livestock work. 
Inside repairs on buildings. Repair and maintenance of machinery, 


buildings, and fences. 
Cleaning up about barn and house. 


An example of the adjustment of the labor program as actually 
worked out on a 403-acre farm in this area is shown in Figure 27. 
Attention is called to the fact that no labor of a character that could 
be shifted to other periods of the year was allowed to interfere with 
the work of wheat harvest from June 21 to August 10. Heavy 
rains on July 10 and 12 made it necessary to do other work on these 
days. One hired man was employed from May 29 to August 9. 
During the remainder of the time, all of the labor shown in the chart 


EXCHANGE LABOR ON A 290-ACRE FARM 
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Fic. 28.—Many farmers get their wheat threshed, silos filled, and hay put up by exchanging with their 
neighbors and thereby avoid the heavy expense involved in hiring large crews 


was done by three men, with the exception of a part of the chore 
labor on poultry. With the completion of wheat seeding and thresh- 
ing in October, there is a significant decline in the number of hours 
worked per day. The type of farming followed makes it necessary 
to put in as long days in the field as possible during certain seasons 
and there is a corresponding decline during other periods. 

Some of the crop operations common to this area require large 
crews of men and horses during the few days of their porieiminatiae 
This is particularly true of shock threshing and silo filling. Many 
of the farmers of this area find it more profitable to get these peaks 
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of labor done by exchanging with their neighbors. In Figure 28 
an illustration of the way in which this peak laboris spread out over a 
longer period of time is shown. On this farm the help received 
during 5 days of wheat threshing was repaid over a period of 21 
days. This obviates the necessity of large cash expenditure for 


hired labor. It is frequently true, however, that the farmer is- 


called upon to return this exchange labor at a time when it seriously 
conflicts with other work on his own farm. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING CHOICE OF FARM ENTERPRISES 


The basic data essential for the choosing of farm enterprises in 
this region include not only the amount and distribution of the 
labor required for the various farming operations, but also the 
capital requirements. Capital requirements are in the form of 
machines and work horses and minor expenses. ‘The distribution of 
horse work reveals the distribution of the demands of the various 
enterprises for machines. In the case of crops the requirements 
have been shown on an acre basis, so that the question of the number 
of acres of land to be used by a particular enterprise has not been 
taken into consideration. The arrays showing the variations from 
farm to farm in the same year and the differences between the 
averages of the three years indicate the variations that can reason- 
ably be expected, due to differences in yearly conditions and in the 
ability of farmers to direct their farm operations. 

The section dealing with miscellaneous labor shows the amount 
and distribution of the labor employed for maintenance purposes. 
The various tasks to be peformed have been classified on the basis 
of the time when they must be performed and the conditions under 
which they can be executed. The historical trends given indicate 
the crop yields that can be expected under usual conditions. 

Principles that must be observed in applying these data in the 
choice of crop and livestock enterprises, with reference to both the 
number of enterprises to be chosen and the relative magnitude of 
the different enterprises must be formulated and the application of 
these principles in the choice of enterprises for a particular farm 
must be illustrated. In making the application, it must be remem- 
bered that one of the variable ide. the sn es ability of the 
operator, is not measured in these requirements. In making changes, 
it is assumed that the manager is capable of handling the changed 
organization. With the data available, it is impossible to determine 
whether or not material increases in the magnitude of the various 
enterprises would result in an increased or decreased efficiency. 
However, in the illustration given, it is assumed that the efficiency 
would remain the same; and it is believed that the changes made are 
not sufficiently drastic to warrant criticism on this account. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE CHOICE OF ENTERPRISES 


A farmer’s objective in choosing enterprises is to secure that com- 
bination which will give him the largest net return for the use of his 
land, labor, equipment, and ability asa manager. This assumes that 
he is guided by economic motives and wishes the greatest profit 
without consideration of the probable influence which changes in the 
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business may have on the home life of the farm. In applying the 
economic factors affecting the choice of enterprises on his own farm, the 
farmer must decide whether the gains that may be obtained are 
sufficient to induce him to make the changes. 

‘Based upon such information as he has, the farmer chooses from 
year to year the kinds of crops to grow and the acres to be devoted to 
each. He chooses the kinds of iveatock and the number of each 
kind to include in the business. In making these choices, the follow- 
ing. factors should be considered: (1) Regional adaptation of the 
different enterprises; (2) variations in the use of the farmer’s re- 
sources by different enterprises; (3) utilization of fixed resources; 
(4) rate of turnover of different enterprises; (5) changes in prices or 


costs. 
REGIONAL ADAPTATION 


The crops grown in any region are determined by climatic, soil, and 
other regional conditions. For the most part these factors have been 
taken into consideration unconsciously by the farmer; but in choosing 
new enterprises, or in making drastic changes, they must be recog- 
nized. The climatic variations of the region affect the production of 
certain crops. Corn is a good example of this n McPherson County 
(Table 33). The yields of corn on some of the 25 farms included in 
this study have varied from practically nothing to more than 50 
bushels within the past 10 years. Complete dependence upon corn 
as a feed crop is inadvisable, because a complete failure of corn would 
leave the business without farm-grown feed. By growing some of the 
sorghum crops and alfalfa, which do not require exactly the same 
weather conditions as does corn, the danger of complete failure of 
the feed crops is minimized. This insures a reasonable amount of 
feed each year and adds stability to the farm business. 

Complete dependence upon wheat has similar hazards. Wheat 
frequently fails to make a satisfactory yield or may fail entirely. A 
desirable farm organization should include crop enterprises which 
- succeed under varying climatic conditions. Failure of all the crops 
grown within a particular locality within the same year is unusual. 
In a region where crop yields are so uncertain, the farmer can afford 
to sacrifice a part of the unusual profits that can be made in occa- 
sional years in order to safeguard the continuity of his income during 
the years of low yields or low prices. 


TABLE 33.—Average yields of wheat, oats, and corn harvested per acre in 
McPherson County, Kans., 1900-1922 


Year Wheat Oats Corn Year Wheat Oats Corn 
Bushels | Bushels Bushels Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 

1900S 2s Pent 17.0 32. 0 Nhs Ol ONS eae: Awe Sve 14. 0 17.0 1.0 
OQ Sen een a 2 ety 19.0 20. 0 250} Ola ae tee ee eee Tee 23.0 33. 0 17.0 
OG PE apt er ae a 8.0 37.0 2b Oiel Ole = oes 13.0 33.0 39.0 
it) 9 oe a a a 9.0 23.0 PALO Wind 1G 2 seco’ = Eanes 10. 0 29.0 6.0 
Vs Bae ee Ea ee 10.0 16.0 POA PAST, Fie Seat 15.0 27.0 13.0 
10 Ny ee ee a 13.0 24. 0 DROP AOIB see eek seree es 18.0 26.0 6.0 
OUG 2s searte sot 17.0 24.0 POONER Gre Seen ee aoe 12.0 24.0 9.0 
AWE. “OIL ETS 12.0 8.0 D6 Ou HO 20 OSES . ftSk 14.0 28.0 21.0 
NODS ie nt aoe Ae SS 11.0 28. 0 PAT) 8p) ie in ae Sie 13.0 18.0 7.0 
Jape sd? JES 15.0 25. 0 Sos teoee! SAU 1 17.0 22.0 19.0 
(Ui eae. eee 9.0 36. 0 17.0 

12) 5 [ae itd ae eee 14.0 13.0 14.0 Average.._-_--- ls iy / 24. 8 17.1 
GED” PSE Et eet 12.0 28.0 20. 0 ] | 
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VARIATIONS IN THE USE OF THE FARM RESOURCES BY THE DIFFERENT ENTERPRISES 


The crops grown in McPherson County use different amounts of 
labor and equipment per acre and return varied products. The classes 
of livestock use different kinds and quantities of feed, labor, shelter, 
and other equipment. The farmer needs to consider these demands 
and to choose the enterprises that will best use the available resources. 
For example, the McPherson County farmer’s choice between cattle 
and hog production is greatly influenced by the fact that he produces 
large quantities of nonsalable roughage which the cattle can use, 
whereas the production of corn for feeding hogs is very uncertain. 
Consideration of the amounts of man labor and horse work required 
by the different enterprises is necessary to determine the acreage of 
the various crops that can be grown and the numbers of the different 
kinds of livestock that can be cared for by a given labor supply. 


THE USUAL PERIOD FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF FIELD CROP OPERATIONS IN 
McPHERSON COUNTY 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
WHEAT 1020 1020 1020 In 20 10 20. 1020 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 

PLOWING OR LISTING... |. - - - 
DISKING OR HARROWING — 
LOLA NG as Fa J ie a = al, pe 
BINDING OB HEADING 2 \ 2 = = 22 ae NEP SIS eh 
STA CACTI. G5 em ee esteme | ee | ges 
SHOGKE FHRESHING = = | 2 Shes 


OATS 


MERTON, GPR mh eer om | aes een ee tee 
SEE DBING Foe ee Ne een 


SOWED SORGHUMS 
OPIEPING SS 8 aye ent [Sse 
MOWING & SHOCKING - _|— — — 

SUDAN GRASS HAY 
DRILBING = 222 Sea YRS ERS 
MOWING & STACKING ~ —|— — — 


Fie. 29.—Most wheat farmers must have some help at wheat harvest. The oats and alfalfa have to be 
cut about the same time as the wheat, but unless the acreages are large this does not take much of a 
ferme time. Work on the sorghums, Sudan grass, and kafir can be made to fit in with the work on 
wheat 


The relationships between enterprises may be competitive, com-- 
plementary, or supplementary. The relationship between two enter- 
prises is competitive when they demand labor and capital at the same 
time. Wheat and rye are directly competitive for the use of labor, 
horse work, and binders in harvest. By considering the distribu- 
tion of the labor requirements (fig. 29), these competitive relations 
can be determined and enterprises chosen which will dovetail into 
each other. 

The relationship between two enterprises is complementary when 
one makes a contribution to the production of the other. This rela- 
tionship exists between silage crops and cattle, between hogs and 
corn, and between feed crops and all livestock. Legumes and other 
crops are frequently complementary, because the legumes improve 
soil conditions thereby increasing the efficiency of production of 
subsequent crops. In choosing enterprises, those should be included 
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which will give a maximum advantage through complementary rela- 
tions, provided they do not conflict with some of the other principles 
to be observed. 

Enterprises of a supplementary character are those which find a 

lace in the farming system because they utilize the time of men, 
Saal and machines which would otherwise be idle, or because they 
provide a means of marketing feeds, pasture, or other farm resources 
that would go unused without such enterprises. Feed crops supple- 
ment wheat to advantage in the region of McPherson County. 
Most livestock enterprises also supplement wheat, but summer 
dairying competes directly with suieat for labor. This may be 
avoided by having the cows freshen in the fall; they then giving 
very little if any milk during the summer and early fall months when 
crops demand most of the available farm labor. 

The different enterprises included in the farm business are usually 
competitive in some respects and complementary or supplementary 
in others. Oats and wheat conflict at harvest time; but the work of 
preparing the land and seeding oats comes in the spring when there 
is ttle other work to be done, and they provide feed for work ani- 
mals and other livestock. Harvesting of alfalfa, sowed sorghums and 
Sudan grass hay may conflict with the work of wheat harvest or 
seed-bed preparation; but these crops provide the basis for employ- 
ment of the fs 
fore supplementary to the organization as a whole. 

These competitive, complementary, and supplementary relation- 
ships between enterprises can not be evaluated and included in simple 
statements of the costs and net returns of the different enterprises 
on the farm. They must be recognized, however, and can be con- 
sidered on the basis of a knowledge of the amounts of each of the 
farm resources required at any season for the production of each 
enterprise. 


RELATION OF ENTERPRISES TO THE UTILIZATION OF FIXED RESOURCES 


Certain resources to be used in farming, which are relatively fixed 
and can not be changed, readily, are available on most farms. The 
labor supply usually includes family labor, which if not used in the 
farm business may not be profitably employed. Failure to utilize 
this labor as fully as eae without impairing the well-being of 
the farm family means that the farm resources are not used as effec- 
tively as possible. Enterprises may be chosen which will utilize such 
labor at times when it would otherwise be unemployed. The net 
result of such employment would be to increase the net profit to 
the business. The same argument applies in the case of equipment 
already owned. Other things being equal, it is better to use a build- 
ing or a machine and get some return on it than to permit it to stand 
idle. The utilization of fixed resources makes reductions in the 
wheat acreage come slowly. A small return on wheat-growing equip- 
ment is better than no return and the loss resulting from scrapping 
all or a portion of this equipment. A farmer’s objective will be 
attained when he secures a maximum return for the use of these 
fixed resources and such additional return as can be obtained by 
direct cash expenses. 


armer’s time in feeding livestock in winter and are there- | 
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The length of time that must elapse between the time of making 
investments in an enterprise and the time when the first cash income 
is received from that investment is an important consideration for 
many farmers in choosing enterprises. Most farmers do not have 
sufficient funds to pay farm and living expenses for a considerable 
length of time while waiting for returns from their farm business. 
Funds might be borrowed for these purposes, but some farmers may 
be unable to borrow these funds and others may not choose to do so. 
Furthermore, the prices of products that have a slow rate of turnover 
are frequently very different at the time the products are sold from 
the prices that were expected when the original investment was made. 
As a result, those enterprises which return a cash income soon after 
the first investment in time and funds are preferred to make up at 
least a part of the farm business. Mulk cows and poultry are popu- 
lar for this reason. They return a fairly constant income, perhaps 
small in the amount available at any one time, but frequently suffi- 
cient to meet incidental farm and living expenses. This prevents 
the accumulation of debts and aids the farmer to keep his expen- 
ditures within his income. 

Milk cows are preferable to beef cattle on farms where funds are 
somewhat limited, because beef cattle frequently do not make any 
return in cash income for two or more years after the initial invest- 
ment is made. Hogs require a period of waiting of approximately 
one year under usual conditions. Poultry begin to make a return 
within a very short time after they are taken into the business. 
Wheat requires approximately one year at the least. Corn, oats, 
and other spring crops have a rate of turnover which requires some- 
what less time than does wheat. Four to five years or more are 
required to get full returns on the seedling of alfalfa, and the usual 
tenant is not certain that he will remain on the farm so long a time. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN PRICES OR CCSTS UPON THE SELECTION OF ENTERPRISES 


A farmer can not choose his production practices once for all time. 
As the relative prices or relative costs of different products change, 
a farmer will find it to his advantage to make some adjustments in 
his enterprises. Some of these changes in prices or costs are of a 
temporary and minor character and can not be easily anticipated. 
Changes in farming may involve buying new equipment or learning 
new things, and a farmer should not be continually changing his 
business because of these minor price fluctuations. 

Many changes in relative prices or relative costs are of a cyclical 
character and of such duration that a knowledge of their probable 
movements enables a farmer to increase his returns by quickly 
adjusting his business to take advantage of the changes. Other 
changes in relative prices frequently assume a fairly permanent 
character and necessitates considerable adjustments in the farm 
business if the farmer is to make the best use of his resources. For 
example, the McPherson County farmers have long depended upon 
wheat as their principal source of cash income and it will no doubt 
continue to be the most important cash crop of the region for some 
time to come. However, the price of wheat is relatively low, whereas 
the cost of harvest labor and all kinds of equipment is relatively 
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high. Furthermore, the bringing in of new wheat lands in Canada, 


Argentina, and other countries will tend to keep the price of wheat 


low for some years. Gonsequently the farmers of this region must 
ive more consideration in the future to choosing those lines of pro- 
uction which, under the changed conditions, may be combined with 
wheat production for a more profitable utilization of their resources. 

In times when the prices of commodities purchased by the farmer 
to use in producing farm products are relatively high as compared 
with the prices of commodities which he sells, it is particularly im- 
portant that the farmer should make every effort to get the best 
utilization of his fixed resources. Under such conditions expendi- 
tures for hired labor, new machines, etc., must be made with the 
oreatest care if they are to be paid for out of the returns. The 
principle applies at all times, but when farm products are relatively 
lower in price than are products purchased by farmers, it takes 
better and more careful management to make such expenditures | 
profitably. 

In choosing enterprises, therefore, many considerations are in- 
volved. The objective sought is the greatest net profit for the 
time of the farmer and unpaid members of his family and for the 
farmer’s investment. In general, that combination of enterprises 
will return the highest net profit and be most desirable for McPherson 
County farmers which (1) gives stability to the business by including 
crops whose regional adaptations differ so that complete failure of 
all will not occur in the same year, (2) obtains a maximum of the 
advantages to be derived from the complementary and supplementary 
relations between enterprises, (3) utilizes fixed resources such as 
the labor of the operator and his family and investments in buildings, 


- machinery, and other permanent improvements and equipment, as 


completely as is consistent with the other factors to be considered, 
(4) adapts the rate of turnover of the various investments to the 
needs of the farmer for cash income, and (5) makes due allowance 
for probable price fluctuations for various commodities and the 
relative cost of things the farmer buys as compared with the things 
he sells. Many of these factors are not susceptible of accurate meas- 
urement, but careful consideration of all permits the formulation of 
intelligent judgments concerning the desirability of the many possible 
combinations of enterprises. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE CHOICE OF 
FARM ENTERPRISES 


As an illustration of the application of farm organization data 
and of the principles governing the choice of enterprises, a farm repre- 
sentative in size and type of many farms in McPherson County has 
been selected. The following is a statement of this farm business as 
it existed in 1922: 

Inventory of resources 


Real estate: 
SReerigencn aren tag ee = ee lS ee ee acres_. 273 


TE Seer tens st aS aed Dein Relay, Seen as ee. pe om ae Gs once, ao 
DIESERT APIS SACL ete ee ae i ae °; 5 gem’ 5 
Mysto es. 2k. FI DOR ii Vl eee nO. Seles 
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The farm is equipped with buildings sufficient to take care of the work stock, 
10 cows, 15 young cattle, 5 brood sows and their pigs, and 200 chickens. 
Labor supply: 
The operator’s labor for the entire year. 
A boy for some chore and Saturday labor during the winter and chore 
and light field work in summer. 
Assistance of operator’s wife in the care of chickens and dairy utensils 
in summer. 
Equipment: 
Ten horses for farm work. 
All machinery needed in the production of small grain, corn, hay, and 
miscellaneous feed crops. 
Productive livestock: 
4 cows for production of dairy products for home use and sale, and the 
production of calves. 
4 head young cattle. 
3 brood sows and their pigs. 
120 chickens. 
Present organization of these resources: 


Distribution of the crop area: Livestock products: 
Wihest 4-2 pe bres acres_.. 212 Butterfat___.___ - pounds__ 720 
ClOra: 2. atts ae eee Qn ee tad pects Sale 2 ee do_ === F000 
Oats: Sere tee See do__. 24 orks | 3 ot 2 See do____ 5, 000 
Wigfir Ott VRE Rees do.210016 Pegs Hire janes dozen__ 700 
— Poultry. = 3 ee we: pounds__ 480 
Hotals. 8 28 Et 273 


YIELDS AND PRICES USED IN PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


In making plans for the future the farmer must base his decisions 
upon the expectation of normal yields of the various crops that are to 
be grown and the usual production from the livestock. Relative 
prices based upon the best information available concerning the 
present and probable future trends of prices must also be considered. 
The following yields and prices are used in estimating the results that 
may be obtained from different types of organization plans. The 
ni of changes in these prices or yields upon the results are indicated 

ater. 


Yields per acre of crops for this farm: 


WV rete SEs SAS Se ee eee bushels__ 14 
Woernf ito! S07 ei io 11k iO fiers ey pie do_!Ut; 20 
Ostses9 94 4-Te oe piintlavien 2 At eee teas do! it #2252 
Kahr 32S et Be a ee See dQ_-2- ah 
Alfaifau: 3. intos eo Shee ert oe Fe eee ee eee tons_ "= 
udan Srass hay su 2. 3 a gE ee eee doz. 472 
Cor Stoves ii?) SAEs SSE Siac oie TERE eee eet de e33" 34 
Kafir stover__ = _= -_ 8 orotescreertocs ier pee One Ss 
Relative prices of crop and livestock products on local markets: 

Wheat: ors 235 tank tas alee ons aed ae cents per bushel__ 90 
Bittertat 2210. (IG... OUR IGR: OF. cents per pound__ 37% 
Beefet 9 cognates ta nape At ne aie ee do_.._. 4% 
Pop Pe oe en EER ee ee So ee ae Se 
Poultny.. - 427s Se LS Be es. See ea eae days 1s 
‘Beggs EL SBA Sa SP Se eee cents per dozen__ 23 


REQUIREMENTS OF MAN LABOR, HORSE WORK, MATERIALS, AND 
FEEDS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF CROPS AND LIVESTOCK 


The normal per-acre requirements for crop production on this 
farm are shown in Table 34. The operations on this farm are per- 
formed very effectively and consequently for the more important 
operations the standard requirements already given are used. 
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TABLE 34.—Requirements of man labor and horse work per acre for crops grown 
on a selected farm 


Labor 


Item Times 
‘ Man | Horse vee 
Hours Hours 
PAO PHOT AMNCALS seer ore a eae ok 2 lS Oe ee ee 1. 80 9.00): eee 
Sian CLORWUCAL. aa eee hese. oh slo nn etete. Jee as . 50 2. 00 0. 25 
BEEERUTO WATE COE WCAG ro ee on oe Se . 29 1. 43 2. 00 
riilinp ay Near tener nes tes oo oe ee ee . 50 2: 00 es 2 ee ee 
Peeler Whe a OnOntsmem se os ee Ais) 3. OO) 2 eee 
BROckIngw NeaGONOMIS ta ence ls 2 coe eee Ca a | Says pe (ve pcos = 
Stacking whesOnGats 2622-2 hk de ee 1. 50 2.00) |e =e eee 
naulinemwneat mom Gnnesheps * abn fy ee 14.00 13.0022 - ae 
IRIOWAN PATOROALSION PUGaMerasse: on ao es 2. 00 10500) (es 
Hamowineor Gatsou cudal prass.._ 8. ed ee 30 1.50 1.00 
Drilintonoatsorpudanerassss = =o ee noe EN ee eee . 70 2: 8032 
PERCH SOL Se eee ae ee ee Oe ge ee 1.00 2:00) == ae 
Pistia MeCOnMOn Katte eet ee eS le ed eat 4. 44 | coe ea 
Harrowing corn or kafir______ Suit go) Od ad Sic eb ee ip Lt. ae Leap eee tae . 30 1. 50 1. 00 
ICG CIN PCOnMOM Kanes eee ene oe SR en ee . 67 2. 68 2. 00 
Simi anneconlenkatrs = 2-582 tee ee ee ee Tesi 2. 22 1. 00 
PETG COLMIOr RANTS heme sae ee SD El Sn OS 1.42 4262 ee 
SHOCKING CORD as ater at ne es were eee et DB Os | esate | eee 
HELIS Ra COMM ene eee mnie nin eh ce ae USS) ee eee Te 4, 50 150 Esse cee 
SHOCKING Kani rseaaer cae eres ace ntn e el  GUN eee See ae 3:00) |2-S2—5 ee sens 
Heading cafireenenen sere Boe eee ae ee. 2 ee Nee ee 3. 00 2:00 [/L8= S22 
IMIOWATIG IS GaN BRASS = 20s Bae eR ES a yey Sots Se 1225 De SOS AO ee 
Lijilebne Sin inia hee ees Oe ee ee eS ee ae he 4.50).|2- ee 
SLAC SUGAM PEASS = ooo e noon ae ae eee Ree ne St Tee Fe 4.00 4. 00) is-2 ee 
Alfalfa: 
First cutting— 
OWA GE eecenerrs Sap ae, selene AP ee ene ae ss REO eee 1.00 200 esse 2 e 
Neale na ee ee aie en a ee we ee 2 Ct es Se 2 eR . 50 1300! ESA eee 
SC Kelit pies kes ke ee ee a ea dy ee 5 aa LD Le 2. 50 BH 1) (i See ee 
Second cutting— 
ONAN: erence = 2 Pee ae me ee Ss le ge Oe 1.00 2. OO) see SS 8 
REV eA Rall 1 Go Mew reel sera pene tay Weep ee PU re aOR one oS oe ee be -40 Eh | eer eee ae 
SS G21 ooh Gece ere ek eer et as yh en Oe es 1.60 2: 00s p= Se See 
Third cutting— 
AVG Wall One Re ee ere Pre He ne eee eee fo See . 80 1:60: ease Se = 
IEC Kel 71 go eee ete re anes meee ey ay ee ee DS Oe Se So oe oem - 40 Pit! ta ees 2 
SCACKIN Pies Fae S- SEES es Dae See es Se SS. Soe 1. 25 L550) Ss 


1 Per 100 bushels. 


TABLE 35.—Material requirements per acre and threshing costs per bushel for crops 


Crop Seed per} Twine ae oe 
acre per acre | pushel 


Pounds | Pounds Cents 


we ee EEE Sica aac re mn z 1% 12 
Pema Hy ; : 
COVDTR gy pS I I ge ep i > (Bete sae AE 
TECE NE Ere ee Ng eh a a ae eC Ee pe er 10 Si. fete 
SYP 202) OPCS. aie Se Te ee eee ee eee eee ee ee 20) Pee eee | eee 


ame See ee i a ee ee ee 
TABLE 36.—Feed and labor requirements for livestock used in planning 


reorganization 
ES OE Se 
Vet- Labor 
Corn Pro-]| eri- 
Su- | or _- | tein | nary : 
Corn} Oats |Kafir |Wheat uta: dan | kafir a sup- | med-| Grif 
y grass | fod- ple- jicine Man |Horse 
der ment ee 
salt 


is fe | eee | ee fe | eS | 


Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Dolls| Lbs. | Hrs. | Hrs. 


Cows per head__---- 325 500 17 fast (eee Se 2,500 [P, 600 12 s-=5-|-oo - 300. /"0. 50..|..--2.- 120 10 

¢ ttl e 
ee eae eee 0 40 80) |S2o2s5= AND). 250: (1,000 j----5- 50 iF] Meee a a 
Hogsper100pounds}| 360 |------ pS | PRR a 2 ie SS) ag |------ 100 25 ab seine : 
Poultry per 100_---- 200) bee 25600510 1 200 bene eee | See (See 500 | .7 ae 
Horses per head ----|------ 16005 |2 400! ce === 1, 000 |1, 000 2 COO Banc Septet al | My barat 
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The standard amounts of feed and labor suggested for livestock pro- 
duction are used in estimating the feed required for the different 
classes of livestock. The quantities of grain suggested in these 
standards are somewhat lower than those actually used on this farm, 
but more and better roughage is included in the standards than was 
used on this farm. 


Estimated returns from the present organization 


Normal | Total | Quantity| Quantity 
Crop Area | yield per} produc- | used for | used for Palable 
acre tion feed seed surplus 


ae Bus Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 
1 


Witton tymeaye ae te ACPA Ot Ss babel Gey. DGG Sule sane 268 2, 700 
(Oye A ees [carer eae ppb Rae at cals Seales 21 20 420 417 Se eyed bea 
COWS eeaeiere evans D cee see Lhe aoeh teal 24 25 600 550 507 aera 
LRG iea ag joe Ra ae Deh Beers Ge Oe med nach: 16 15 240 DAG |. 20 BEAT ase aga 
Crop sales: 
2,700 bushels of wheat, at 90 cents per bushel___________- $2, 430 
Total crop sales2 422 25s seed ei sa ee ee ee $2, 430 
Livestock sales: 
720 pounds of butterfat, at 3714 cents per pound_-_-_-__-___-_ $270 
1,000 pounds of beef, at 44%4 cents per pound________-_--_-_- 45 
5,000 pounds of pork, at 7 cents per pound__________-___-- 350 
700 dozen eggs, at 23 cents per dozen_-__ -_2_2 2-72 =e 161 
480 pounds of poultry, at 1714 cents per pound__________- 84 
Total livestock. salles.. 02. es a a eae 910 
Totakcroprand livestock sales2. 1 eit. Sas) es ee eee 3, 340 


Cost of materials and threshing for crops: 


Twine Thresh- Seed Total 


ing 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
Wheat siete oo ROR: ee eee Cake ee eee 48 356 | Grown. 404 
Commas eae Bere hear ener nore Lye (eae a Grown. 5 
Oats8o 2222" a be oe Su Per S22 Sees eee ee 6 48 |} Grown. 54 
Weafintcir sob oe we eed eee es See eneaa ee Ai | Seco eee 3 7 
63 404 3 470 
Fotal-eost-of materials for crops... ee $470 
Cost of materials for livestock: 
Protein supplement for NOgs> Sos ss en ee $17 
Proteim supplement forcattles i. =e ses oe ee 17 
Grit and protein supplement for chickens_-__-__----------- 20 
Salt; all stock# fo Blac beer pee Se Area eee op 4 
L5-tens:of hay pot. bo Se ee bi ee A eee 150 
208 
Total cost of materials for crops and livestock-_-i------_-+------ 678 
Cost of hired labor (principally for wheat and oats harvest) - ---~---- 300 
Total cost of extra: materials and labor... 12 -L@S_ bie Joa oaeee 978 


Net returns to the organization after deducting extra material costs. 2, 362 
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The distribution of man labor by weeks for this farm in 1922 is 
shown in Figure 30. It is apparent from the chart that the present 
organization required, a great deal of hired labor for wheat harvest 
from June 15 to August 15, and again in the first week of September. 
Prior to the beginning of wheat harvest in June and after the com- 
pletion of wheat seeding in October, the productive enterprises do . 
not require sufficient labor to employ the farmer’s time profitably. 
This kind of organization is typical of many of the farms of the area. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR, BY WEEKS, AND AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF LABOR 
MAN 
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Fic. 30.—A great deal of labor must be hired for wheat harvest and to help with the plowing and listing 
for the following crop. After wheat is seeded in October there is not enough work on the farm to pro- 


_ 


vide the farmer with productive employment for ali of his time until the following harvest’ 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


In reorganizing this farm business, two things should be accom- 
plished: (1) More complete utilization of available farm resources 
such as family labor, work horses, and equipment; and (2) insurance 
of greater stability and continuity of income by more enterprises 
that do not depend on the same conditions for successful production 
as does wheat. Wheat is the best adapted and the most profitable 
cash crop of the region and undoubtedly will be for many years. 
More economical production of wheat may be obtained by more 
efficient use of available resources and a reduction in the demands 
for hired labor and cash expense. However, the problem is primarily 
one of using feed crops and livestock to supplement wheat produc- 
tion as fully as eerie. 

An organization is outlined below to provide for a more complete 
utilization of the labor supply and other farm resources ae 
the year. Attention is called to the fact that comparisons between 
different types of organizations must be made on the basis of long- 
time net returns to the farm resources after the extra costs of mate- 
rials and labor have been paid. In view of the wide variations in 
yields which frequently occur in this area, it is necessary to keep the 
greatest long-time returns in mind rather than the probable returns 
that may be made in a particular year with unusual yields. 
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Reorganized cropping system 


Amount | Amount! Salable 


Crop Area Yield per acre Total yield for feed | for seed | crops 
Acres : Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 
TG NTSC a See a een = 160 |°14 bushels_________ 2.240 bushels______ 40 200 2, 000 
ve Be ee ene oe Ee 20 | 2 DUSHEIS= asses 625 bushels_____-__ 575 | ie) ed 
© Grain 5 ae Dome we" 30 | 20 bushels________- 600 bushels_-______- 596 So Sea Le A 
BeOVern =. 2 ee SO 0 4 TAN nee noe eee 2246 tons__*25 2"? ARE ee eee fo SAE 
Kafir: 
Grins = oe et 18 | 15 bushels_______-- 270 bushels_____-__ ADS). See 
SLOVEKo = sooo ceee TS 15s CONS ee yuus. eee fron ably Farag ied) doe Be ORES 
ATTA ae ed 180 2iLOnS oe eee aes 36 ONS) sees bw oS TAT. |e e eee 
Sudan grass hay_____-_- Bre tCONSte. sae ee 1Otons sees ANS | ToS aa 
Sudan grass pasture_____ TOM cha ee Be ee Se | Be See ee es 
Alfalfa pasture______.__- ( f(s See DEE a ES See A SU ee See oS es S| eae 
Native pasture_-________ 3803 BS eh et eae | Baga * | fon 2 je Se 
Crop sales: 
2,000 bushels of wheat at 90 cents=_____________-_-_-______ $1, 800 
Total crop-sales- 8 — 2+ |RSS RSe bre ee eee $1, 800 
Livestock to be kept: 
8 work horses. 
10 cows. 
15 young cattle. 
5 brood sows and their pigs. 
200 chickens. 
Livestock products: 
2,000 pounds of butter fat, at 37% cents_______-____---_-__-- $750 
3,000 pounds of pork, at dicenis 2-20 28s 1 2292. Be 560 
2,250 pounds of beef, at 414 eeniss 5. = bt s2eee5 Tee Fees 101 
‘350 dezem.egess a6 23 cents: 2is_! § tee eS Ap ee Se OR eee eee 310 
800 pounds of poultry, at 1714 cents__________------______ 140 
‘Total value of livestock products: 2 252 Si< 3352 es ao SARS. _ 1, 861 
Total crop sales and value of livestock products______-_-__-__- 3, 661 
Cost of materials and threshing for crops: 
| Twine | Threshing] Seed Total 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
UNA Ics Nba dalla Mie i a eee REISE cae bed nara 36 ZOO = Sees 305 
Onis ae ese ee eee ee ee ee ee GO: =~ 00m sees ee 56 
Corn 42) $f en es A 2 oe oF a ak 2 ee: (fy eee een Eeerre ee 7 
i LS Tf iar in hare esse ED = ae ee LA en ae os ee PaaS 2 + 8 
Sudanjgrasstc1 eet ether e  ea Sees Ee es eee. ee eee 22 22 
53 319 26 | 398 
‘Total Gost of materials Tor €raps. -— =n ee ee $398 
Materials and feeds for livestock: 
Cost of veterinary services, medicine, grits, salt, and horse- 
shoeing— 
C5 RE ee EOE he MEO OER CEASA RSP Se ST $7 
FL OTS CS oe at ga pe a ae eee 5 
Poultry UU ON TG) eS Le 1 Uret h PAs See- 3 7 
Swineis/ 1) Si “tay euobl seed ye (aps Tae 106 
Metal te cy leer «et Banigeyws) [ts epaqey peat 25 
Cost of protein supplement— 
Cattle. eee: Loh aes ge Slee eee ee 120 
1B Y6 sentation aug te a 20 
Poultry Osa) Ait) Tau. DAR Ve toe Sse 15 
Totals GHio. JRA Ee AR eee Le): Alf Be 155 
Total cost of extra materials for crops and livestock___ 578 
Extra hired: labor expense 3-222 be soe eusese's eb et oe aa 225 
Total cost of extra materials and labor___...----------------- 803 
Net returns to the suggested organization after deducting 
costs of, extra materials and labor. ee a eae 2! 
Net returns to the present organization after, deducting costs of extra 
materials‘and labor 2) 108 2808 TROT 6 oe eee Oe ee 2, 362 


Net increase over the present plan of operation. .....-.-..----------- 496 
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This outlined organization requires approximately 4,000 hours of 
regular crop and livestock labor. Ample provisions has been made 
in the expenses for hiring extra labor an necessary. ‘This expense 
could probably be reduced by exchanging with neighbors. It is 
assumed that the work of a miscellaneous character could be fitted 
into the labor program without serious conflict with the regular crop 
and livestock labor. The probable distribution of this regular crop 
and livestock labor is shown in Figure 31. 

The suggested organization gives approximately $500 more in 
returns for the farm resources than did the old organization. The 
changes have consisted of reducing the wheat acreage slightly and 
increasing the acreage of feed crops. Alfalfa and Sudan grass are 
added as crops for feed. The numbers of milk cows, hogs, and 
chickens are increased and the number of work horses decreased. 
These are shifts within the business and require additional invest- 
ment of $500 to $600 in the increased numbers of livestock. The 
interest and taxes on this additional investment should not exceed 
$40 to $50 a year and they have not been included in the preeeding 
statement of expenses. 

This improvement is largely one of reorganization of the enter- 
prises already included in the business. It does not involve questions 
of the effect of changing the size of the farm business by adding more 
land or making materially increased investments. A slight increase 
in the production of butterfat per cow and in the production of eggs 
is assumed. ‘This can easily be done by better feeding practices and 
the use of more protein supplement has been provided for in the 

aie 
3 till another possible way to increase returns would be to perform 
the various operations in less time and more efficiently. It is doubt- 
ful if materially increased net returns could be obtained in this way, 
because this farmer was doing the various operations with a fairly 
high degree of efficiency. However, the opportunity exists on many 
farms and should not be overlooked when plans are made for increasing 
the financial returns to the business. 


EFFECT OF VARIATIONS IN CROP YIELDS UPON THE RELATIVE RETURNS FROM THE 
TWO PLANS 


In outlining these organizations, the assumption is made that 
production in terms of crop yields in the new organization would 
remain the same. It is possible that the yield per acre of wheat 
might be high enough in a particular year to make the returns for 
the organization consisting primarily of wheat higher than the returns 
to the organization in which wheat is less important. Assuming no 
change in prices or costs, this would require a yield of 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre, or approximately double the long-time average yield of 
wheat in this area. Over a period of years, large wheat yields in 
this area can not be relied upon to make a straight wheat system of 
farming more profitable than a system including livestock and feed 
crops. 

‘On the other hand, it is reasonable to expect that with a more 
diversified system of farming, crop yields could be increased some- 
what by keeping livestock to produce manure and aid in maintaining 
soil fertility. The increased opportunities for crop rotation because 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR, BY WEEKS, AND AVAILABLE LABOR SUPPLY (PROPOSED 
ORGANIZATION) 


‘MAN 
HOURS 


TOTAL.CROP AND | 
LIVESTOCK LABOR | 


li 


Available labor supply. 
| 


THIET TEMPE EEET FP LFEEEELEEEL LETH 
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Fie. 31.—By keeping more cattle and growing the feeds for them a farmer has productive employment 
for his time when not needed on the wheat, and thereby increases his returns. The crop and livestock 
labor has to be done at fairly definite times of the year and can be planned in advance. The miscella- 
neos labor should be made to fit in with the work on crops and livestock 


se 
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of the greater acreages of feed crops and smaller acreages of wheat 


should also result in some improvement in crop yields. Increased 
crop yields obtained in this way would not increase expenses propor- 
tionately and consequently would further increase the net returns 
for the resources on the farm. 


EFFECT OF PRICE CHANGES UPON THE RELATIVE RETURNS FROM THE TWO PLANS 


Radical shifts in the price of wheat or in the prices of livestock 
products would affect the returns secured from these two types of 
organization. With wheat at $1.25 per bushel at the farm and all 
other prices and costs remaining the same, the margin of income from 
the more diversified plan of operation would be cut to about $250. 
A further increase in the farm price of wheat to $1.60 per bushel with 
no change in the other prices or costs used in the illustration would 
result in approximately equal returns from the two types of organiza- 
tion. However, such changes in the price of wheat without similar 
changes in costs of wheat production or in the prices and costs 
affecting other enterprises are highly improbable and can not be 
depended on to make straight wheat farming in this area generally 
more profitable than a system where wheat production is supple- 
mented by the production of feed crops and livestock. 


EFFECT OF INCREASING THE SIZE OF BUSINESS UPON RETURNS 


In the illustration the wheat.acreage was reduced 52 acres and the 
acreage of feed crops sufficiently increased to provide feed for addi- 
tional livestock. Another alternative open to the farmer is that of 
renting or buying more land to provide for the production of feed 
crops without reducing the acreage of wheat. The effect of increas- 
ing the size of the farm by renting 52 acres of wheat land so as to 
keep 212 acres in wheat is shown below. 


Total production of wheat on 52 acres (bushels)_------------ 728 
One-tuirastorrent of land (bushels)._._..__-----==------ 243 
SEBEL 05 YRS) Ais So a ee ere ee 65 
— 308 
Salawiersurplus (bushels) _..-..--22--=-2=22-----=----- 420 
Increase in crop sales (420 bushels wheat, at 90 cents per 
Cg hE ee a ee es eS SS ee $378 
Increase in cost of labor, materials, and threshing— 
muneowee ee es Pon cist og oe NA ee eae $12 
rr gp ie ee eT Dye eee ee ee 87 
Sea Teen ee SL oe A 100 
eer nee EE ee Sarl Ree ee Se ee 199 
Increase in net returns over plan of expanding the acreage 
of feed crops by reducing the wheat acreage ---------- 179 
Increase in net returns over the present plan of operation-__ 675 


This plan of renting additional land in order to maintain the 
resent acreage of wheat would make it necessary to keep the 10 
orses, which would materially reduce the margin between available 

feeds and the requirements of the livestock. Practically all labor 
necessary to take care of the additional wheat acreage would have 
to be hired. Assuming that there is no change in the efficiency 
with which the larger organization is managed, the increased size of 
business would result in a small increase in the net returns to the 
resources. To obtain this increase would require more careful plan- 
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ning of the labor program by the farmer. Such an expansion should 
usually come only after the farmer has been successful in managing 
the smaller organization. 

The selection of farm enterprises to be carried on and decisions 
concerning the methods and practices to be used in carrying on the 
different enterprises, are matters under the control of the farmer and 
present the greatest opportunities available to him for increasing his 
returns from farming. It is believed that many farmers in central 
Kansas will find it to their advantage to use the method outlined 
and the data presented, or the data from their own farms, together 
with the principles given, in analyzing their farm management 
problems and making such adjustments in their enterprises as will 
result in increased net returns. For most farmers in McPherson 
County this will mean the production of more feed crops and live- 
stock and a somewhat erie acreage of wheat. On many farms 
it will mean improvement in methods cf feeding and handling the 
different classes of livestock. Some farmers will find it profitable to 
keep their present wheat acreage and to expand the production of 
feed crops and livestock by renting or buying additional land. These 
and other problems of a similar kind must be considered in the light 
of the principles given. 


on 


Fin! 


